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BOSTON, MASS., MARCH 27, 1875. 


THE GLOBE DICTIONARY 


Of the English Language, compiled from the dest authorities, 
containing definite etymology, clear definitions, pronuncia- 
tions phonetically spelled and carefully accented. An appen- 
dix of Words and Phrases from Greek, Latin, and Modern 
Languages, with English translations. A Glossary of Scot- 
tish words. Greek and Roman Mythology. A list of Bible 
names. Prefixes and Affixes, Abbreviations, and arbitrary 
signs used in writing and printing, together with 
600 illustrations, 
maki.g the cheapest amd most compact dictionary in the 
language. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 758 pp., $1.50. 


“The most comprehensive work of its size which | have 
yet found."—L. C. AL. in N.Y. Tribune. 


EPOCHS OF HISTORY, Vol. V. 


EDWABD IES. By the Rev. W. Warsurtos, her 
Majesty’s I tor of School 
“ A MODEL OF ITs kiInD.”—N. Tribune. 


estant Revolution, by F. Sebohm ; The Crusades, by Rev. 
G. W. Cox, author of a “ History of Greece’; The Thirty 
Years’ War, by Samuel R. Gardiner ; The Houses of York 
and Lancaster, by James Gardiner. 

Volumes in Press ~The Fall of the Stuarts, by Edw. 
Hale; The Age of Anne, by Edward E. Morris; The War 
of American Independence, by J. M. Ludlow; The French 


Kevolution and the Wars that came of it, by B. M. Cordery, 
author of “ King and Commonwealth.” 

Each volume is enriched with maps anda carefully pre- 
pared index, Price per volume, $1.00. 

“THIS SERIES IS WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD.”’—London 
Spectator. 

*,* The above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, when 
not to be had of local Booksellers. _. 

13 Boston: ESTES & LAURIAT, 


GEORGE A. PRINCE & C0. 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactery in 
the United States. 


54,000 
Now Uss. 
No other Musical Instrument ever Obtained the Same 


Popularity. 
Send for Price Lists. Address, 


BUFFALO, N. y. 


Reduction in Prices 


MACULLAR, 
WILLIAMS, 
& PARKER’S 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


We this day reduce the prices for Suits made to measure 
from JANsEN’s best Silk-mixed Suitings, in several designs— 
the best goods of the kind imported—to #46 and #49 per 
Suit hing a price with single-breasted Coat); late prices, 

Reduction in a lot of first-class GERMAN WINTER 

IAGONAL and CREPE COATINGS, manufac- 
tured by Bockhacker, Schnabel, Wulfing, and others, in 
Blue, Brown, and Olive shades, to ®42 and @45 per suit; 
ormer prices, $50 to $58. 

Also, a large variety of Styles best English TROUSER- 
INGS, selected from our stock, lately make up for $13 to 
ES; seduce to $10, $11, and $12, with other special 

hese goods will be made up by the very best hands, just 
oa as when sold at Fall prices, although in many cases | 
ject closing out the goods a eeping our | 

hands employed during the dull season. waied 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
202 Washington St., Boston. 


& BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


FOR THE 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
t@™ All of the Educational Publications of Harrgr & 
BroTuers are supplied from this Agency. terms 


given for Introduction or exchange. 
Catalogues on application. 6 


DIRECTORY 


+ TO THE 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


F. Warren, LL.D., 

resident. For information cencerning any Department 

address the appropriate Dean, Boston, Mass. y 
School o Theology—Dean, Rex. I E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. 5. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratery—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srrone, D.D. 


One r, in advance, 3.00, 
Terms { Single copies, Ten Cents. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


OLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL.— Law 
Columbia College. For circulars address 
DwiGut, 8 Great Jones street, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY—Law School at Albany, 
For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq. 


YALe COLLEGE —Law De ent. Addres: 
Prof. Francis WayLAnp, New Haven, Conn. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J. V. LansinG, Albany, N.Y. 


T. W 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


New York City. For circular and information apply « 
Austin Fuint, Jr., Secretary. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, N. Y. City. 
Spreng patos ins Feb. 6, 1875. Address Rost. S. 
Newton, M.D., 137 West-47th street, N. Y. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. H. 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


EW YORK HOMC@OPATHIC MED, COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowiinc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


U™my. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medica! 
Dept. Address Prof. C. 1. Parpgg, 426 East 26th st. 


Us: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


COLLEGE, Clint N.Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, 5. G. Brown. D.D. 


COLLEGE, — Medical Department. Address 
Prof. C. A. Lanpsiey, New Haven, Conn. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. _ 


OWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzoxrcr F. Macoun, D.D. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMaAn. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
. ANDREWS. 


LEGE. W. S. Crark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 


Departments organized: ; 

ll. of Lib’] Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 
WAR COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Marit, Swarthmore, Penn. 
IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


paE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
For catalogue address J. C. Wetiinc, LL D., Pres’t. 


FPRINITY COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn. For cata- 
logue address the Treasurer of the College. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston), A. A. Miner, Pres’t. Address Prof. C. E. Fay. 


NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
Tay.or, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll.,and Prep. Depts. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

Arts and Science, apply to C. J. STILLE, .» Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesury, LLD., Dean of Faculty of Science. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


Was COLLEGE, Berkshire Co., Mass. For 
information apply to the Pres’t, P. A. CHaDBOURNE. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


DEEW THEOL, SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in ——* Address the President, j.. F. 
Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. 


ear in Uses 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocurane, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGcGies, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Schenectady, N. Y. 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific De 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Gren, LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLin,1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowng, Troy, NY. 

HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 

Collage. Prof ©. J. Raven, New Haven, Ct. 
SCHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For ron 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBAnk, Prin. 


YW oncEs ER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. BuGcsee, D.D., Pres. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brake ty, Ph.D. 


MAPLE woop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


S AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, etc., address 
¢ Sister Epitu, S. Agnes School, Albany, N. y 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


REPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


\AZENOVIA SEMINARY, Established 1825 
epared over oul en Sollege. Address 
Ww. Cazenovia, N. Y. 


-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Iston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
ears of age. Special students received in all 
pper Department, u 


twenty-one 
Sections of 


| Hoppin, D.D., LL. 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
For both sexes. J. A. Suormes, A.M., Principal. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 

Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
vares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Beng. F, A.M., Principal. 


(fREENWiCce ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. BLaks- 
tum, Principal, 
UNGERFOURD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
Thorough preparation given for any College, or Poly~ 
vechnic School, or for West Point. Apply to A. B. Wat- 
«ins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercatr, Superintendent. 9 


MILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Es- 
tablished 1864. A thoroughly reliable College—prepa- 
ratory School for Boys. For catalogues address A. Wane. 
4am, Principal. 


M ‘ste VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 
Address Captain J. K. 


care and thorough instruction. 
Buckiyn, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
Applv to H. T. Futter, Principat 
PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 


Mass. For particulars address M. C Sressins, A.M. 


WILLISTON | SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 


study. Apply to M. Hensunaw, Principal. 


Special Educational Notices. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Summer Instruction in Science 
FOR TEACHERS AND OTHER ADULTS. 


Chemistry.—In genera] Chemistry, Qualitative Analysis, 
Quantitative Analysis, or Mineralogy, from July 8 to Aug. 1 
Fee, $25.00. Address inquiries and applications to Prof. id 
P. Cooke, Cambridge, Mass., before Tine 

Botany.—In Phaenogamic Botany, by Assist. Prof. G. 
L. Goopa es, from July 8 to Aug. 19. In Cryptogamic Bot- 
any, by Asst. Prof. W. G. Fartow, from July 8 to Aug, 19. 
The first course at the botanical laboratory, Cambridge} 
second at some place on the seashore. Fee for eaghwy 
$25.00. Address Prof. Goopa.x and Prof, Ke 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, before, J 

Geology.—At a camp near Gey 


ap, Ky., from 


July 1 to Sept. 1. Fee, Scout the use of camp 
fixtures. Address Ek, Cambridge, Mass., 
before June:. 13 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
Berkshire County, Mass. 


Every facility for thorough College education. 
Gece given annually to aid indigent students, 
ext examination for entrance, July 5 and 6. 
For catalogues or additional information a to the 
President, P. A. CHAD RNE. 
Williamstown, Mass., March 1, 1875. 12 


COLLEGE. 


Students intending to enter the CHANDLER SCIEN- 
TIFIC DEPARTMENT are invited to send for the last 
Catalogue, that they may understand distinctly in regard to 
the increased requirements for admission. 

Address President SMITH, or Prof. E, R. RUGGLES,” 
Hanover, N. H. 9 6t 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Law Department. 


President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Francis Wayland, M.A., Mercan- 
tile Law, and Evidence. W.C. Robinson, M.A., Elem. 
and Crim, Law, and Real Estate. S. E. Baldwin, M.A., 
Constitutl. Law, Contracts, Wills, and on Roman Law. 
J. T. Platt, M.A., Pleading and Equity Jurisprudence. 
Life Insurance. Leonarp Bacon, D.D., LL.D., Eccl. Law. 
T. D. Wootsey, D.D., LL. D., International Law. J. M. 
B., Forensic Rhetoric and Composition. 
Mark Barry, M.A., Forensic Elocut. G. B. FARNHAM, 
M.D., Medical Juris. F. H. Betts, A.M., Patent Law. 
Two terms annually. Spring term opens Feb. 1oth, 187 
Terms $90 per annum; $330 in prizes are annually awa: 
The library is now one of the best, and the apartments are 
in the country. For ci etc., address FRANCI 


best, circulars, 
. WAYLAND, Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 
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NEW ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


YALE COLLEGE, 


Medical Department. 
The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July st. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. ure term ins October 21st, 1875. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S.G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. sinaiey, MD, Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Prine. and Prac. of Surg.’ L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 
FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
co; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 
onstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. -For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Presipenrt. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., 


J. S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 


Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; I1. Mining Engineering; I1 
Metallurgy; IV. ogy and Natural History; V. 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persons not can- 


didates for a degree may, by special arrangement, any 
of the branches taught in School, without previous exam- 
ination. 


Exrenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the S 


For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. I 


MAINE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FARMINGTON, ME. 


The next term of this State Institution for the professional 
training of Teachers will commence on Tuesday, Feb. 23d. 
Tuition free. 

For further information, or for circulars, address 

6 Cc. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 

Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two years. sesh: 

A Special and Advanced Course has been established for 

ial classes of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in pub- 
lie schocls of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Circular or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwe tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Thorough instruction is here given, First, in the branches 
of the study required to be taught in the public schools, and, 
SECOND, in the best methods of teaching t branches. 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their full intention of teaching in the 
public schools of Connecticut. 

The full course of study occupies two years. 

The next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at2 P. mt 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 
YESTERMANN & CO., Broadway, NEW 
B. YORK CITY, have just issued a vew editice of thei 
_, PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Grezx and Latin CLas- 
sics, best Books and Mars on Ancient Grocraruy, His- 
TORY, ARCHMOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Tin, OR1ENTAL, Germanic, Romance, Siavic, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This Catalogue, compiled with great care and based on 
many years’ experience in F orei Book Trade, will to 
be a most useful and indiepensable Guide for every Philolog- 
5 


ical scholar and library. 


W. CHREISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 

* porter, 77 University Place, NEW YORK. Large 

assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Books. etc. 

Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthl; 

of 25 cts. per for post- 

c. ent for Revue des deux Monde. primci- 
pal Perindicals. 


manship, and prices lower than the lowest. Estimates and 
Samples of College work on 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel street, NEW 
J. HAVEN, Conn., of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship unexcelled; in price: 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each fraternity always on 
hand. Badges set with precious stones a specialty. Esti- 
mates and designs furnished. Orders by seal dapaiee 
prompt attention, 


New Mathematical Series. 
A Complete Course for all Classes of Learners. 


Clear and Comprehensive---Practical and Scien- 
tifie---Meritorious and Economical. 


MORE EXTENSIVELY USED THAN ANY 
OTHER SERIES. 


AN UNPARALLELED RECORD. 


About 1,600,000 Copies Now in Use! 


No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public 
has stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time. or 
attained so wide a circulation, or received the approval and 
endorsement of so many reliable and competent educators in 
different parts of the country. With the improvements and 
additions recently made, this series is unrivaled in simplicity 
and completeness, 


REASONS 
Briefly given, by the best Teachers, for their preference for 
Greenleaf's Series. 
1. They are common-sense texi-books, uniting Mental and 


wai 
ritten Exercises. 
2. They are modern, and adapted to the best methods of 


teaching. 
learners, at.d for schools of all grades 3 

4 Each book is complete in itself, and the series such that 
any degree of Mathematical knowledge may be obtained in 
the least possible time. 

5 The books are all handsomely and durably made, and 
the cheapest. 


Greenleaf's New Elementary Algebra. 


From Nathaniel Hills, Principal of the High School, 
Lynn, Mass. 

During the nine years I have had charge of the High Schoo! 
in this ciy, GREENLEAF*S NEW ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA has been in use as the regular text-book; and, 
I am happy to state, 1T HAS GIVEN GENERAL SATISFACTION. 
We are still using it, and have no desire to exchange it for any 
other. 

From Isaac N. Carleton, A. M., now Principal State 
Normal School, Connecticut. 

At the opening of our school we adopied GREE NLEAF’S 
NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA as one of the text- 
books, and thus far we are more than satisfied with it. It 
bears the test ef daily use in the recitation room. Our pupils 
enjoy the book. Its philosophical arrangement, its clear and 
coneise statement of principles, and its well-chosen problems 
render this the most perfect work of the kind with which 
am acquainted. 

Professor Carleton says (March 15, 1873), “ Although sore- 
ly pressed to ne; some other Algebra, we still continue to 
ase GREENLEAF’S in the Normal School,and consid- 
er it the best.” 

From Prof. Charles O. Thomson, now Principal In- 
stitute Technical Science, Worcester, Mass. 

GREENLEAF’S ALGEBRAS work well in my school. 
The NEW ELEMENTARY is a lucid, progressive 
and dignified, and the NEW HIGHER is it possible, better 
than the Elementary. Without any invidious suggestions in 
regard to any other author, I wish every teacher of Algebra 
would give these books a trial. 


Prof. Boyden, Principal of Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 
School, says( Juty, 1873),—"" We use GREENLEAE’S NEW 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA only, and feel satisfied with 


Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic. 
From Prof. of Wilbraham Academy. 


ass. 

“ GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHME- 

TIC gives general satisfaction, and is the only written Arith- 

metic used in this school ; it is comprehensive enough for any 
class without a higher Arithmetic.” 


From W. L. P. Boardman, now Principal Lewis Gram- 
School, Boston. 


mar 
I have soaps liked GREENLEAF’S SERIES OF 
ARITHMETICS. The improvements contained in GREEN 
LEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, make it, 
im my estimation, one of the very best books before the public. 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES 


Is now used in the most important Schools in BOSTON, 
NEW YORK CITY, PHILADELPHIA, ST. 
LOUIS, and many other cities; and has been recently in 
troduced into upwards of 6,800 Schools in the Eastern 
and ‘tates, including entire uniformity in numerous 
counties. 

GREENLEAF’S is the standard in upwards of 1,000 
Cities and Towns in the New England States alone. 


Parker's Progressive Exercises 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. HAMitron. Complete Course in one 
book. 12mo, 240 pp. Recently published. Hand- 
somely printed on fine paper, substantially bound 
in cloth, and sold at the low retail price of ONE 
DOLLAR. Introduction price, $8 a dozen. A 
specimen mailed to Teachers, prepaid, on receipt 
of go cents. 

This popular text-book is now widely used in 
Grammar, High Schools, and Academies. 


GH” The correspondence of School Directors and 
Teachers respectfully solicited by 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 


OR Boston, 
ORLANDO LEACH, General Agent, 


Office 142 and 144 Grand St., New York City. 


THE 


Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS. 
THE 
HANDSOMEST, 
THE 


BEST. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. i 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


WALTON’S 


Standard Series of Avithmetics. 
This Series of Arithmetics consists of three Books, viz: 


The Illustrative Practical Arithmetic. 
The Intellectual Arithmetic. 
The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 


These Books present the subjects taught by a concise and 


NATURAL METHOD. 


They abound in practical applications fresh from the actual 
business life of 
BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
12 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


The Peard Desk. 


The lid may be folded over, 
giving a Settee simply. 


The seat may also be folded 
up, the entire article occupying 
but ten inches space. 


Compactness, Elegance, and Comfort combined, 
with every Desk ..uvantage. 


OTHER IMPORTANT STYLES. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


National School Furniture Co., 


12 111 & 114 William St., N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. 


Agents Wanted for Dr. March's Great Work, 
“OUR FATHER’S HGUSE,” 


With its riches and beauties, its Blooming flowers, Singin: 
birds, Waving palms, Rolling clouds, Beautiful bow, Sacre 
mountains, Delightful rivers, Mighty oceans, Blazing heav- 
ens, and countless beings in millions of went. We wanta 
live young man or lady in each town and county. Good pay. 
Send for circular and full particulars. 

13 P, ZIEGLER & 518 Arch Philad’a. 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
and intelligent men and women in selling our new and popu- 


ular 
The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 
Beautifully illustrated with elegent and attractive engrav- 
ings. Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Brilliant wit and genial humior. Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. fend for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Co., 6518 Arch 8t., Phila, 


Agents Wanted 


For our new Topographical 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A complete WALL ATLAS of the entire country ; un- 
equaled for all pu of reference. Shows Counties, 
Towns, Railroads, and all details, better than any other map 
or atlas. Engraved on copper plates by the best European 
artists, and beautifully pen oh in colors. Mountains and 
Physical features in_new and very attractive style. Invalu- 
able for the use of Families, Business Offices, and Schools. 
Sells rapidly. Price only $is.00. Capable Agents wanted 
in every city and town. 

A few experienced canvassers wanted as GrNERAL 
AGENTS. . D., CASE & CO., Publishers, 
13 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted. 
READ Tue Cuampion Boox or tit Szason. 


FoR Great South.’’ 


AG E NTS in SCRIBNER’S 
800 Pages and 600 Illustrations. 


The most magnificent work ever published in this countryt 
Agents who can sell a good book can obtain territory on mos. 
liberal terms, by 


Hartford, Conn., and Chicago, ill. 


n 
ERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
7 


| ()EFICE TO RENT.—We have a very pleasant Office 
in our building to rent toa good tenant. Rent See 
per month. N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
School Books! 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO. beg to invite the attention of Teachers and 
Educationists to the following announcement of 
their recent publications: 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 4 New 
Revised Edition. Designed for Schools and Academies, 
wholly rewritten, with more than 4oo illustrations, many of 
which are entirely new. By James D. Dawa, LL.D. Cloth, 

y mail, on receipt of $1.50, if 


358 es. Price, $2.00. r ) 4 
desired for examination with a view to introductien, 


DANA’S MANUAL, A New Revised Edition.— 
Manual of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, 
with special reference to American ew History, for 
the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. By 
jeu D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor of Geology and 

atural History, Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart of 
the World, and over 1,000 figures, mostly from American 
Thoroughly revised, 
wholly rewritten. 1 vol., 8vo, about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 
By mail on receipt of the same. 


sources. 7 much enlarged, and almost 


ROBINSON’S JUNIOR CLASS ARITHMETIC, 
Oral and Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By 
W. Fisu, M.A. 318 pages. Numereusly illustra- 
ted with appropriate designs. Price, 80 cents. _ By mail for 
examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of so cts. 


THEORY OF PENMANSHIP. For Schools and 
Private Learners. Developed by Questions and Answers, 
with practical illustrations, and designed to be studied in 
connection with the use of the Spencerian Copy-Books. By 
*‘the Spencerian Authors.’”’ Price, 40 cents; by mail on re- 
ceipt of the same, 


THE COMBINATION SPELLER. A Scientific 
Development of English and Orthoepy, by a 
a full analysis of the sounds of the lan ¢ and adaptation 
of the alphabet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for 
spelling, the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of 
words Fxely to be confounded, &c. Conformed chiefly to 
Webster's Dictionary, By James W. 168 
pages. Price, 30 cents. By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if 
desired for examination with a view to introd«ction. 


MILITARY LESSONS. For Military Schools, Col- 
leges, and Militia. With numerous diagrams. By Prof. W. 
T. ‘Wackse, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Mili- 
tary Instruction in University of California. Flexible cloth. 
175 pages. Price, 75 cents. By mai!, on receipt of so cents, 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS, A Course of 
Instruction prepared for the use of Public Schools. (Re- 
vised from “ First Steps in Music.””) By Geo. B. Loomis. 
Book First, price 20 cents. Book Second, prize 25 
cents. Both by mail, on receipt of 25 cents, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


THE LITERARY READER. Typical Selections 
from the Best British and American Authors, chronologic- 
ally arranged, from Shakespeare to the present time; with 
biographical and critical sketches, and numerous notes. By 
Gro. Catucart, M.A. 438 es. Price, $1.60. By 
mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, with special reference to 
the History of Mankind. By Prof. Wittiam Swinton. 1 
vol., with numerous maps and illustrations. 500 fees, 
12mo. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. For Schools and 
Colleges. By Joszrn Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in niversity 1 vol. 

es. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, 
Sesired for examination with a view "to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS, Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. Surpassing all others in Excellence 
of Manufacture, Gradation, and Cheapness. “The most 
beautiful series of School Books ever issued. 


First Reader, 64 pages, 
Second Reader, 124 pages 
Third Reader, 160 pages é 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, 
Fifth Reader, 336 pages, . ° “ $1.20 


a7~ A set of the complete series—five books—will be 
mailed on receipt of $1.50, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. g ial circulars, giving full descrip- 
tive notices of each book of the —) ether with many 
testimonials from eminent educators who have tested their 
merits in the class-room, will be sent on application. 


Price 25 cents. 
“ “ 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS, 
New Revised Edition. pe 


er doz. 

I. The Shorter Course, 4 + $1.20 
IL. Tracing Course, ‘ 1.80 
111. Common School Series, 4 ° 1.80 
IV. Exercise Series, 3 1.80 
V. Business Series, . 


JIE, Sponcorian Charts of riting. 
Vv neerian 
47 Charts bound together, size 19 by 24 in. Price, $5.00 


ta THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, 2 popular 
School Journal, full of interesting snd valuable. on eer 
information, will be sent to teachers and educationists wit 


out charge on application. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLCR & C0 


Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


GEORGE B. DAMON, General Agent tor the New 
a States, care of Knight Adams & Cow 32 Corn- 
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Or the 221,042 teachers in this country, 127,713 are 
women.: 


SraTE SUPERINTENDENT JOHNSON, of Maine, has the 
added honor and duty conferred of supervising the 
schools of the city of Augusta. 


Tue Rev. Robert Collyer told a friend in Boston that 
if he were a member of the school committee, and were 
asked to give his views on the subject of primary school 
education, he would say, “less study and more fun.” 


Tue presidency of Tufts College has been conferred 
upon Rev. Elmer Hewitt Capen, of Providence, R. I. 
He is a man thirty-eight years of age, talented, schol- 
arly, enthusiastic, and possessing a good knowledge of 
men and the demands of society upon our higher insti- 
tutions of learning. He is called to this post when 
much will be demanded of the chief officer of the college 
to enable it to hold a high rank among its competitors. 
Between the exceeding great number of American col- 
leges there must be a sharp rivalry to secure not only 
_ the best courses of study, and the best talent in profess- 
ors’ chairs, but also the necessary number of students to 
aid in the material support of the institution. It is the 
good fortune of Mr. Capen to be called to the head of 
a young college which has money, and now needs wise 
management, a progressive spirit, and a vast store of 
intellectual capital in its faculty to give it success. 
When Dr. Wayland, ‘he prince of college presidents, 
took the leadership of Brown University, he said that 
the college needed brains more than it needed students. 
Give it the one, and the other would not long be want- 
ing. Notwithstanding Tufts stands under the shadow 
of Harvard, with its wealth and prestige, we trust it 
will achieve high rank beyond the sphere of its mcrely 
denominational patronage and influence. 


THE representatives of the Roman Catholic parochial 
schools of New York have asked the Board of Educa- 
tion to contribute a share of the public funds for 
the support of these private schools. The same de- 
mand has been made before for the legislature of the 
State to make special appropriations for Catholic insti- 
tutions, but this is the first effort to secure equal priv- 
ileges for the parochial as for the common schools, 
without their coming absolutely under the control of the 
Board of Education. The children of the parochial] 
schools in New York, as in other cities, have been 
taken out of the public schools by the Roman Catho- 
lics, in order that they may be educated in the religion 
of the church. Where this is the case, these schools 
should be supported as other private schools and colleges 
are, by private maintenance. If they shall be allowed 


to draw from the public treasury, it will be but the be- 
ginning of the end of our public school system. We 
agree fully with Dr. Holland, when asked for his opin- 
ion on the proposition, “ There is only one thing to be 
said about it ;—it is utterly impracticable.” 


WE wish to call the attention of all interested in clas- 
sical and scientific instruction and in the relation of the 
high school and academy to the college, to the meeting 
of the classical and high school teachers, to be held 
on Friday and Saturday (not Monday and Tuesday), 
April 9th and roth. These meetings have always been 
of exceeding interest. No one engaged in fitting boys 
for college can afford to lose the valuable papers and 
discussions of these meetings. From the programme 
we judge that the meeting this year will be peculiarly 
interesting. The paper on the Study of Greck, by 
President Woolsey, will give no uncertain sound against 
those so desirous of dropping Greek from the list 
of studies required for admission to college. We 
hope tohear a thorough discussion of this topic. 
Prof. Lane, professor of Latin in Harvard College, to 
whom we owe the agitation and partial adoption of 
the new method of pronouncing Latin, will give his 
reasons therefor. This subject will be likely to provoke 
an animated discussion. It is expected that Prof. Lane 
will illustrate his method by reading a portion of Latin 
from some familiar author. We shall all be interested 
to hear from Dr. Peabody on “The Bible as a Text- 
Book in Schools.” 


Professor Timmy. 


BY A. D. MAYO. 


One day our duty, as school trustee, called us into 
the primary grade of the Training School in the city 
of A fine young woman, one of the “upper 
ten” of the last graduating class in the High School, 
was receiving the first week’s discipline in the great art 
of “teaching the young idea how to shoot.” We could 
see, at a glance, the stuff she was made of ; a delicately 
organized, high-strung girl ; apt at her studies ; full of 
the beautiful young-womanly enthusiasm for her new 
profession, which is one of the most beautiful things 
in school life ; conscientious and self-sacrificing to a 
fault. She was fresh from the first month’s training in 
“methods,” and now had come the opening week of 
her probation as a real schoolma’am ; mistress of fifty 
rampageous descendants of the various tribes and 
tongues which are represented in the American com- 
mon school. 

Things seemed to be in a good way, with one notable 
exception, for certainly something was out of joint, as 
one could detect by her flushed face, nervous manner, 
and the wire-edge upon her voice. “ O/, Zimmy /” we 
heard, in that half-desperate tone so familiar in the 
schoolroom, as we opened the door. And surely, here 
was a problem, right on the threshold of her new life. 

“Timmy” was one of those nondescript creatures 
whose very existence is a refutation of the doc- 
trine of “natural selection”; for only the law of 
lunacy could have “evolved” such a creature, even out 
of the wrecks of a whirlwind. Certainly one of the un- 
fittest had survived in his case. Utterly incapable of 
bodily quiet ; his limbs and features blown about by 
every impulse, like a willow tree in a high wind ; his 
hair innocent of comb or brush ; his apparel an epitome 
of the entire family wardrobe ; his wild roguish black 
eyes going off with a flash at the slightest provocation ; 


his voice pitched on the key of a smothered titter ; his 
very presence a first-class comedy in perpetual perform- 
ance ;—there was Timmy. And the first question with 
our little schoolmistress was, ‘‘ What to do with him ?” 
For it was evident that unless this previous question 
could be disposed of, her career as a teacher was to 
came to a disastrous end at its beginning. If she at- 
tempted an “object lesson,” Timmy was the “ object” 
that riveted the attention of the crowd. If she grasped 
the chalk to inscribe the first lines of the drawing les- 
son, the curves of Timmy’s mortal frame “ drew” like 
nothing on the blackboard. The singing lesson col- 
lapsed into a peal of irresistible laughter at Timmy’s 
solo ; like the injection of a preternatural whoop into the 
chorus of childish harmony. If she essayed gymnas- 
tics: —“ Oh, Timmy, what motions you make!” Tim- 
my wasn’t a bad fellow; none of your youngsters that 
stagger the most ardent believer in the “dignity of hu- 
man nature ;—no, the trouble was, his infinite good 
nature.” He was so eager to do everything, and 
be everything. Before the ordet was half given or the 
embattled class was ready for a “ general engagement,” 
Timmy was scouting the horizon of possibility, vibrat- 
ing through every phase of “how not to do it,” and 
making it well nigh impossible to have anything done 
in his presence. He seemed like an embodied satire 
on school-keeping ; “a child of nature,” in a sense our 
poor, worried schoolmistress had never realized in her 
study into the “ natural methods” ; for to “follow na- 
ture” in his case was to verify the poet’s crazy rhyme : 

“ Over hill, over dale, 

Over bush, over brier, 
Over park, over pale, 
Through flood, through fire,” 

“ What shall I do with Timmy ?” 

Yes, dear little schoolma’am, that’s the primary ques- 
tion in every primary school ; in every school of any 
sort on earth; in every family; in every State ;—the 
“ previous question” with every body who tries to gov- 
ern this marvellous human nature of ours. For you are 
not alone in your worriment. It’s easy to put Timmy 
out ; shove him back on his mother. But she has half 
a dozen only a little “less so;” and she tells him to 
“move on.” So, in due time, Timmy comes up, re- 
enforced by the conflict of twenty years battling every 
body, and faces society. And if, as is highly probable, 
he is now a fellow of more vitality and brains than any 
gentleman’s son in town, he comes to the front with as-’ 
tonishing rapidity. Just as he was really the school- 
master on the day of our examination, ruling mistress 
and scholars by the “law of disorder” ; as he kept the 
family in hot water, while he abode under the maternal 
roof ; so, by the logic of human affairs, he rules the 
caucus, sets the whole lower side of the town revolving 
about his brilliant and perverse personality ; turns up 
on ‘change ; mobs the legislature—still the one despair- 
ing cry chasing him through life : “ What shall be done 
with Timmy ?” 

And the worst of it is, that if you put Timmy out of 
that particular schoolroom, you find his successor wait- 
ing to assume his duties ; and behind him, Timmy No. 
3, and so on to the end of the chapter. For what 
seemed to our little schoolma’am friend one strange, un- 
accountable apparition of a boy gesticulating on the 
threshold of her new temple of knowledge, was only a 
very brilliant and compendious resumé of qualities and 
tendencies that lurk in every boy and girl in her room. 
Of course, as long as this “star actor” was upon the 
boards, the audience was content to applaud ; but with 


his exit another candidate for popular favor was rung 
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handle that class, that her particular Timmy is only the 
representative of an abstract Timmy in the human na- 
ture she is set to watch and guide. And as she grows 
older and wiser, she wil! come to understand that her 
“previous question” has been the “ poser” of all the 
philosophers, statesmen, theologians, since the world 
began. 

For the real previous question in the schoolroom is 
only one phase of the old problem of human life : 
“ How to bring a human being into a proper disposition of 
mind and body to receive good instruction in wisdom and 
holiness.” 

Anybody can repeat the facts and rules of good learn- 
ing, or map out the ways of wisdom and virtue, to every- 
body ; provided the pupil will put himself in the fit posi- 
tion to “receive with meckness the engrafted word.” But, 
alas, there’s the rub ; the Timmy in us don’t want to be 
meek, or to have the word engrafted into him at all ; 
hence the perpetual tragedy and comedy of life ; the 
comedy only the side of the tragedy illuminated by the 
sunshine. Still, our little schoolma’am may as well un- 
derstand at once, if she can’t handle Timmy she can’t 
keep school. Vain is all her accomplishment of high- 
school lore ; vain her “general culture”; vain her ut- 
most skill in “natural methods” of teaching ; she may 
be the top graduate of Vassar, or the flower of the girls 
in her city ; but she must learn how to dispose of Tim- 
my; not by putting him out, but by putting him into 
some vital relation to the remainder of her school, or 
she must leave her great hope. at once behind her and 
subside. 

“Can she keep order?” was the first question 
that was asked concerning the new schoolmistress in 
our boyhood. “ Does she know what to do with Tim- 
my?” for if she does not, she must step aside and let 
the woman come in who does know. So of all that 
little woman’s teachers, Timmy is professor-in-chief. 
All the rest impart to her certain arts and sciences, 
storing her mind with the lore in books. But Prof. 
Timmy strikes at once for her womanhood. Only wo- 
manhood can divine what to do with him ; can spell out, 
one by one, the mysterious characters in the soul of 
that little wild boy ; feel the way to his motives, and 
learn the art of leading him out of his lower confused 
self into the new life of union with his kind, and loving 
obedience to divine Jaw, as mirrored in the face of his 
beloved teacher. 

We doubt not our new mistress learned that lesson 
betimes ; for the other day we looked in upon her and 
found her in a state of beautiful, peaceful activity ; the 
world in the school-room moving like a fine musical 
symphony. “Timmy” was not extirpated from the souls 
of the little ones, but somehow won over to the side of 
- order and law, so that the view once expended in crazy 
antics of every sort was now utilized to beat the time 
and move the whole childish community on its way. 

And we saw, too, dimly—for nobody can see the 
whole of such things—how this faithful girl had fought 
and prayed, and groped her way, under the goading of 
Timmy, up to a victorious womanhood, which led about 
that room full of young children as the good shepherdess 
leads her flock. We suspect the central point in her 
discipline was reached when she discovered that Zim- 
my was also a part of herself, and she must learn to con- 
trol the wild, impulsive, perverse child in her own nature 
before she could handle the wild-cat boy outside. And 
in proportion as that was achieved, the school fell into 
line. 

The “ primary method,” the corner-stone of the good 
teacher’s character, is the divine art of self-conquest. 
Without the subjection and conversion of the Timmy 
in yourself, all gifts and graces in the schoolroom are 
but “sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” But with 
your own soul well in hand, the way is open for all 
things beautiful and true in the conduct of the school, 
in the journey through the life that now is towards the 
life that is to come. 


Jesus, Brother and Consoler, 
One before thee bends, 
Worn and weary with her labor 
As the day descends. 
May she on that arm be stayed, 
Whose power the troubled seas obeyed. 


Jesus, Brother and Consoler, 
Oft thy sleepless eyes 
' In communion with the father 
Saw the morning rise. 
I am mortal—let me sleep, 
While their watch the angels keep. 


Jesus, Brother and Consoler, 
Wakened by the sun, 

May my soul, in true submission, 
Say “ Thy will be done,” 

And the day be bright and clear, 

As the night was dark and drear. 


Jesus, Brother and Consoler, 
Crown me with thy meekness, 
And the garment of thy strength 
Fold around my weakness. 
Sow thy good seed in my heart, 
Let it there in freshness start. 


Jesus, Brother and Consoler, 
_ May thy presence stay, 
While my little lambs I’m feeding, 
By my side each day. 
While I lead them, lead thou me, 


Draw us all still nearer Thee. 
— Selected. 


Etchings. 


Before us is a square of perfect greenness, the tiny 
grass-blades all thrilling with the new and joyous life, 
the resurrection of the spring; all quivering in the 
warm southern breeze which dallies with them, whisper- 
ing tales of the orange and magnolia trees which have 
given it its dainty fragrance. Around the grecn- 
ness and crossing it like a vein of the quartz interposed 
in a darker stone, the smooth, gravel-strewn paths ; like 
the quartz-veining, perhaps—and perhaps the grass is 
like the rich, dark green of the epidote, lining the crev- 
ices and hollows of the coarser rocks ; perhaps it is an 
emerald carpet spread out over the gray and scarred 
old rocks beneath, sending its tiny rootlets down among 
the hardness of the flint, or the old, dead life of the 
limestone, and finding nourishment and support even 
there. Whoknows? Such things are; and perhaps 
they are, here. At any rate, there are lines here that 
are twining their tender life-fibres around that which is 
rough and cold, robing it in beauty, and growing them- 
selves thereby. They do not know it. The grass- 
blades do not know the plans and details of the work 
they do. They only feel God’s smile in the warm sun- 
shine, His pity in the cooling rain, and they simply 
green and grow. 

Yes, there are lines here. The green grass, the 
white-pebbled walks, the sunbeams and the breezes tell 
of perfect, resting peace. But the listening ear catches 
a whirring and a jarring, a crash as of mighty contend- 
ing forces—a sound as of shuttles speeding forward and 
back, forward and back, in a hundred looms. You 
hold your breath as your gaze on the never-ending rush 
and whirl of wheels, and belts, and pulleys, of threads 
and bobbins, reels and spools. Yet this, too, tells of 
peace, if you but look at it aright—if you but look inzo 
it, not a/it. The fibres of cotton and wool are twined 
together, and they form a thread ; and the shuttle takes 
the thread, and a perfect web leaves the loom ; and the 
web passes to the print-room and receives the impress 
of vines and flowers; it passes the ordeal of fire ; 
it is tried and tested ; it goes to the packing-room, bright 
with its clusters of tiny acorns, or mosses and ferns, 
or its strange combinings of colors and bars and bands. 
And thence it forms a result of the great industry of the 
nation. Every thread it a prophecy of peace. 

But the print-room! Here, upon these cylinders of 
burnished copper are traced the lines of the pattern, the 


etchings of mosses and ferns, flower-buds and shining 


drous imagery. Slowly, with ceaseless care and pa- 
tience, he moves the metallic pointer over the sheet be- 
fore him, carefully following the lines of the pattern at 
his side. Coarse and uncouth seems the work. Trace 
the line of that lever backward and upward, till you see 
the bright cylinder and the end. While the patient 
toiler traces the coarse lines upon the sheet, these dia- 
mond points above repeat the etchings in wondrous 
beauty upon the polished surface of the cylinder. 

’Tis so with our life-work, my friend. Awkward and 
coarse seems our tracing, and oftentimes the blinding 
tears of weariness and care almost hide the pattern 
from our eyes. But ever above us, while we toil, angel 
fingers are repeating our earth-tracery ; and in the glad 
revealing we shall know that God 

“Our work has glorified there.” 


Rhetorical Instruction in Colleges. 


A paper read before the Ohio College Association, by Prof. G. Srantey Hatt, 
of Antioch College, at Gambier, Ohio, Dec. 29, 1874, and published by request 
of the Association. 


The best text-book methods of teaching rhetoric, and, 
with few exceptions, the best original works upon the 
subject have been written in the English language. In 
visiting European universities, the student or teacher of 
rhetoric finds very little theoretical or practical to keep 
him in his work. Ina country like ours, where public 
speaking or writing for the press in some way is an oc- 
casional necessity for almost every citizen, and where, 
in the comparative absence of a standard body of na- 
tional literature, the influence of newspapcrs upon lit- 
erary taste is vastly disproportionate and in many re- 
spects often unwholesome, instruction upon the subject 
ought to be especially careful and wide-spread. Yet 
there are now few if any colleges, East or West, where 
the best faculties or the keenest interest of either teach- 
er or student is engaged in this department. 

“The Anglo-Saxon race,” says Hullah, “have the 
vocal apparatus naturally in less perfection, and arti- 
ficially in worse order, than any other variety of Indo- 
Europeans.” The American voice, whether in singing 
or speaking, is inferior in intensity and capacity, if not in 
quality, to the English voice, and still more to the Ger- 
man, Italian, Russian voices. In passing from East to 
West, spoken language is found less and less resonant, | 
the vowels become less and less sonorous, till the English 
of America “ sounds as ¢. g. the Welsh looks—made up 
of consonants, and these hardly distinguishable from one 
another.” Again, every traveler has observed the sharp, 
metallic quality in the vocal elements of the American 
voice, both male and female, so suggestive of weakness 
or disease. Nor are these faults in any way induced by 
our language. At least it is here assumed, in the words 
of a distinguished German phonetist, that “No race 
have ever developed a language which fitted a healthy 
and well-formed throat and mouth more perfectly than 
the English.” 

If to these two considerations we add the acknowl- 
edged physical advantages of vocal culture to weak 
throats and lungs, so common atmong us, and, through 
these, to the physical system as a whole, it will perhaps 
not seem too much to say that there is no department 
in a college course where so valuable and so immedi- 
ately manifest results are obtained with so little labor, 
time, and expense as in well-directed study and disci- 
pline of the voice. 

Much popular discredit has everywhere been thrown 
upon professed teachers of elocution in the past. As 
late as. 1870 no systematic instruction was given on this 
subject in any university in Great Britain. Recent 
studies however in physiology, phliology, and acoustics, 
investigating the subject of the human voice in its dif- 
ferent relations to these sciences, have made its culture 
the center of much fresh interest ; and now the chief 
points of method in elocutionary training may be said 
to be settled on a sound and rational basis. 

The following method of instruction has been tested 
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— 
by only one year’s trial, and that has revealed many im- 

rfections in it, but, I think, a preponderance of valu- 
able results. Let it be remembered, however, that the 
method is at all points designed for a small class, and 
that it is used in connection with an entire junior year 
of daily work in English literature. 

Near the beginning of the first term, in a short course 
of ten or twelve lectures and exercises by the class, are 
taught the use and position of the vocal organs in pro- 
ducing the various qualities of tone in the most open 
vowel sounds, passing afterward from these, in about 
the order indicated by Whitney’s “ Physical scheme of 
the English-spoken alphabet” to the closest consonant 
elements ; or from the lowest open position of the throat 
to the labials. In the exercises in analysis and propor- 
tion of sounds, it is especially sought to cultivate the 
ear, on the perfection of which, quite as much as on 
that of the voice, good vocalization depends. With 
these exercises, some simple method of notation for 
pitch, stress, inflexion, timbre, etc., is taught. Then a 
short reading exercise is selected, which must be dra- 
matic, or humorous, or at least sprightly, because these 
allow greater freedom, and require more flexibility of 
voice, and several hours are spent with the class, first 
collectively, then individually, in practicing this piece, 
pointing out faults in utterance, and seeing that all 
have learned to apply the symbols‘already taught. 
Then, more briefly, but in the same mechanical way at 
first, and with the same piece, a few principles of facial 
expression are explained and illustrated, and lastly, the 
subject of manual gesture, with A. M. Bacon’s method 
of notation, all of which the class are required to apply. 

Now a short selection, of a character similar to the 
first, is assigned to each member of the class, who is re- 
quired to work out a conception of the way it should be 
rendered in voice, feature, and gesture, and indicate the 
same by the symbols as before. After a private rehear- 
sal, the piece is read before the class, or the college, in 
a regular rhetorical exercise. 

Of course the interest of the student in such work 
depends very much on the character of the pieces as- 
signed, and nothing can be worse for this purpose than 
the heavy, rolling, Websterian periods of the modaJs so 
often offered in standard readers and speakers. Anything 
sprightly, however light, anything that has the least touch 
of the Attic salt of true sentiment or genius in it, anything, 
ina word, that will excite in the reader the flush or thrill 
of the same feeling which inspired the author at the 
moment of its creation (as a humorous selection so well 
and so often does for a beginner) answers the purpose. 
Neither can such discipline be successfully given at first 
with original essays or orations as the basis of instruc- 
tion. The accomplishment of correct and agreeable 
utterance in reading and speaking is, in its every aspect, 
too important an element of human culture to be either 
confined to, or excluded from, the lower schools, 
still less, in any essential detail, to be left to the ehances 
of natural endowment. 

Incorporating these exercises henceforth into the reg- 
ular hours of the class in literature as a part of their 
weekly work throughout the term, the extra hours of the 
second term are given to the preparation by the class of 
brief monographs on subjects assigned. At first a mere 
epitome of some essay, drama, poem, letter, or sermon 
connected with the work in class, and then a more elab- 
orate analysis of a subject worked up from several ref- 
erences, and requiring some exercise of the critical fac- 
ulties. In these, attention is exclusively given to the 
forms or sequences of ¢hought, to the development of 
Points and paragraphs, and a well-defined principle of 
arrangement. Thus a gradual transition is made to the 
essay, while the final form of verbal expression is care- 
fully ignored in order that attention may be entirely 
concentrated on the elaboration of a plan, and the re- 
lations of the various parts of the subject, as gathered 
from the study of the reference, or wrought out by log- 
ical inference, to each other. It is sought by this method 
to impress upon the student that the fundamental merit 


of a writer consists in clear, thorough, conscientious 
thinking, in the careful presentation, perspective, and 
sequence of ideas, the judicious use of illustrations, 
etc., and has nothing to do with the mere stringing to- 
gether of fine sentences and catch-phrases in the style 
of favorite authors,—sentences written about and about 
a subject which in the end is found to have passed 
through his mind as undigested as uncracked corn which 
passes through the stomach of an ox. If the teacher 
will take the trouble to inform and prepare himself 
beforehand, the chief principles of composition can be} 
taught on the basis of themes thus outlined in a way 
that the student will never forget. The student’s own 
work is the best text for all rhetorical instruction, and 
with judicious suggestions and additional references, if 
necessary, interest in a single theme may be sustained a 
long time, often even till the student has worked his 
way to real originality of opinion, and to a conscious- 
ness of the genuine sources of power in writing. In 
this connection, also, I think it possible to so direct 
attention that’ the mind of the student is ‘in some de- 
gree prepared for the logic and psychology of a subse- 
quent year, which is certainly a most valuable result. 
It is believed that thus, with the friction and restraints 
of verbal expression for the time removed, and with a 
fair grasp of the subject-matter, his mind may be in a 
measure secured from the unwholesome enchantment of 
peculiar idiosyncratic styles, of favorite authors, and 
lead toward a free, natural, individual originality and 
spontaneity of utterance which, as a recent writer sug- 
gests, “will incline him to -follow the style of Lamb, 
Emerson, Carlyle, etc., and only when the mind is in the 
genuine mood of a Lamb, an Emerson, or a Carlyle.” 

Not only the essay, but the other three chief forms of 
prose composition should now be taught in a similar 
way, as well as the methods of treating themes which 
distfnguish the different schools of literature—classical, 
romantic, etc.—with as copious details of illustrations 
as time will permit. In working up what are called 
persuasive themes, the student should be required to 
conceive the opinions and dispositions of a supposed 
audience, and the precise effect he wishes to produce. 
In descriptive themes, which some would make the first 
form of original composition, it should be impressed on 
the student that minute and tireless observation, and 
perfect sincerity and truthfulness is as necessary for a 
writer as for a botanist or a painter. A landscape, a 
cloudscape, a street scene, a leaf study, a face, a build- 
ing, rock and tree forms, and animal life are as proper 
studies for a literary amatcur as for an artist. In the 
narrative style, the various methods of carrying on the 
separate strands of a story till they all unite in the 
dénouement, as by conversation, by letters, by dramatic 
action, plain and realistic chronicling, or imaginary in- 
terweavings, should be briefly distinguished at first. It 
is even possible for an average class to work these all 
out briefly from purely original sources of reference and 
observation. 

In the descriptive and narrative styles the transition 
is best made from the rhetorica utens of the second to 
the rhetorica docens of the third term. Two important 
topics yet remain, viz.: the distinction between figura- 
tive and plain language, including the uses of words and 
the so-called figures of speech, and the rhetorical prop- 
erties of the sentence. These can quickly be made 
plain in their chief features. The student may even 
make collections of interesting topics and sentences to 
call his attention more critically to the verbal proper- 
ties of style, with as great advantage to his rhetoric as 
is derived from collecting specimens in a natural sci- 
ence. During the last term two themes—one either an 
essay or oration, and the other either narrative or 
descriptive, are finished and read publicly, and marked 
on separate scales for excellence in thought, language, 
and delivery. 

However it may seem on paper, the method is quite 
simple in practise, with a small class. The most ob- 
vious objection to such a plan is, perhaps, that it is too 


mechanical. Archbishop Whately would certainly have 
thought it the height of absurdity to study inflexions 
and gestures, and above all, facial expression before- 
hand, and write them down in symbols. But is not this 
the natural, the psychological method in which every 
permanent acquisition of culture is made, First comes 
the awkward; arbitrary drill work with elements, and 
then the gradual cmancipation from these as proficiency 
increases: as a beginner on the piano picks out one 
symbol after another on the page before him with one 
hand, till at last-all their movements are coérdinated as 
indistinguishable parts in an automatic process which 
may become almost unconscious. We grant that ges- 
ture and expression in general should be spontaneous, 
but it must be a disciplined and acquired spontaneity. 
Genius will no more do its work of study here than in 
mathematics or languages. Like every other art, ora- 
tory has a mass of details to master. Again, it has been 
estimated that not one adult in fifty, whose attention has 
not been called to the subject, can bring the organs of 
the throat into proper position for their healthy exercise 
in producing pure tone, till after repeated effort, and 
very often college students are found who cannot con- 
trol the the pitch and inflexions of the voice at will. 
Other very general faults in vocalization can only be 
overcome by careful and minute discipline. A large 
proportion, probably the majority, of those who cmploy 
professed elocutionists are those who have entered upon 
some form of professional life, where vicious habits of 
vocalization which were formed in youth for want of a 
little wholesome training, have weakened, if not perma- 
nently injured the voice. Again, the wsthetic qualities 
of style and thought—paragraphs have to be taken out 
of their connection and dwelt on specifically before they 
are generally observed and appreciated. In short, 
not only must analysis precede synthesis, but speak- 
ing and writing must be regarded by the educator as 
arts in which the afflatus of spontaneity is reached only 
after some exercise of the critical faculties has limited 
the range and laid down the course within which the ap- 
preciative and creative processes are to act. 

It may be thought that instruction in rhetoric should 
not be limited to literature classes, but should have a 
more exclusive bearing upon oratory, as the name im- 
plies. Nothing, however, is plainer than that in all its 
departments, whether in the pulpit, at the bar, on the 
platform or the lecture-stand, the oration is losing its 
distinctive features and its distinctive cffects with in- 
creasing general intelligence, and becomiug more and 
more affiliated with other species of literature. Even if 
it be the highest, it is only one of a large family 
of arts by which exfression is taught, several of which 
fall to the care of the professor of Rhetoric. Dramatic 
action and expression may be taught by selections from 
the standard dramatists and represented on a college 
stage. Common conversation may be made a theme 
for vocal and grammatical teaching and study. Narra- 
tive and descriptive writing and reading may be so 
taught as to evoke the best original powers of sentiment 
and imagination. Isolated from its kindred arts, or 
taught without the best literary models constantly be- 
fore the mind, it is apt to become narrow, stiff, or un- 
natural. 

Finally, it should be steadily borne in mind that rhet- 
oric is not exclusively concerned with what have been 
called finite questions, with facts, and inductiors, and 
deductions. It has sometimes suffered from following 
too servilely the literary method of science, which is so 
careful of the fact and so often careless of all other rhe- 
torical merits except clearness and precision. Some 
one has asserted that “no man can be thoroughly sci- 
entific and a stylist at the same time.’’ Whenever he 
becomes the latter, either he is speaking ad captandum 
vulgus, or he is straying beyond the boundaries of pos- 
itive knowledge in those theological or metaphysical 
fields which have such dangerous fascination for the 
large class of speculative scientists. The literary man, 


however, would be shorn of half his strength if he 
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could not sometimes feel and grapple with those infinite 
questions which are so suggestive and appetizing to an 
eager mind. Sentiment, imagination, desire, hope, 
fear, all the more subjective motions of mind, heart, 
and will—all these it is a part of his mission to realize 
in his own consciousness, and to utter by tongue or pen 


“to aid others to a more perfect self-knowledge. 


An Experience. 


In the palmy days of Object Teaching,—/. ¢., when 
it loomed up, phantom-like, before trembling teachers, 
who knew about as much of its intricacies as taught by 
the savans, as they did of the north pole and no more, 
and who shook in their shoes daily, as they saw in their 
minds’ eye their bread and butter melt away perceptibly 
before their eyes, in view of their ignorance of its 
subtle methods, I had an experience. 

Now I, being a teacher, and not of the initiated, 

knew exactly how it was myself, and you can imagine all 
the cold billows that went surging over me when, one 
day, our gentlemanly superintendent, whom I was proud 
to rank among my friends, walked into my room, and 
after remarking on the many beautiful things he saw— 
sun, flowers, and children—reverse their order, if you 
please, Ae didn’t—smilingly requested me to give my 
class an object-lesson! Shades of Sheldon! if he had 
asked me, then and there, to make a mud boy, I could 
have done it, and almost as easily have breathed into it 
the breath of life, as summon from my confused brain 
a tangible sect of sequences on a cat, or a bell, or a 
thimble, and deduce therefrom a model object-lesson ! 
I never knew what color I was, but calling together in 
one instant of time all that 7 4new I knew of teaching, 
and concentrating it in a glance, I dared to look him 
steadily in the face and huskily say, “ Mr. Brown, I can- 
not!” I can’t tell now what color 4e was, as he put his 
voice down in the gamut three tones, and in the socia/ 
scale three miles, “ Miss Jones, do you read the ‘ Rules 
and Regulations’?” “ Yes, sir,” I ventured. “ Have 
you acopy?” “Yes, sir,” again. A search on his part 
through its pages, unearthed the clause enforcing o0d- 
ject-teaching as one of the required duties ; with a long, 
determined finger pointing at it, as unshrinkingly as the 
Bunker Hill Monument points to daylight, he said, 
“Have you read that, Miss Jones?” As I answered 
nothing, knowing my dereliction from the path of down- 
right subordinate duty, as well as I knew that I hada 
Zittle common sense of my own, and could arrive at the 
same conclusions by a straighter road—he continued, “I 
am very sorry to find that the simple, plain command 
has not been attended to thus far, and I hope, sincerely, 
that before I come again, which will be soon’’—looking 
it out of his eyes still stronger than his lips put it—“I 
shall only have to request the favor at your hands to 
have it granted ; good afternoon, Madam !” And he 
passed from before me, as I stood there respectfully to 
usher him out. 

But the end was not yet. Among my school para- 
phernalia is a bureau. No; I don’t board at the 
school-house. I can find time amid the ever-increasing 
school duties to take meals and live elsewhere ; but a 
bureau is a very nice thing to have in a school-room, 
and this particular one proved my salvation, for on it 
was @ pile of bricks! Perhaps you can trace no anal- 
ogy between the subject in question and a pile of bricks, 
but there was ; and I wasn’t tempted to use them defi- 
antly, either! His eye caught them as he hurried by, 
and he half turned round as he said, “What are those 
bricks for? Do you allow your children to play with 
bricks?” “No, sir,” I said, “but I asked them to bring 
me one, and quite a number answered the call—that’s 
all.” “ What did you want of it?” he asked. I found 
I was “ in for it,” so I explained to him that I been tell- 
ing the children, that morning, during the devotional 
exercise, of the “children of Israel in Egypt,” and how 
they were obliged to make bricks; and, as I didn’t wish 
to break in upon the thread of the story to describe the 


process, I told them if some one would bring me a brick 
in the afternoon I would explain it to them. “ Have 
you done it?” said Mr. Brown. “No, sir,” I answered, 
“TI haven’t got to it.” “Very well,” said he, laying 
down his hat again, and deliberately seating himself, “I 
will stay and hear it with them !” Here was a dilemma, 
but “Miss Jones” had no alternative ; so calling the 
school to order, and dismissing everything else from 
their minds, I went to work in my own way to impart to 
them what I knew myself concerning it, first—of the 
tlay and the straw, then, the moulding process, the 
building of the little houses—a part which pleased them 
more than anything—and then the baking or burning in 
the sun, till, finally, they saw it all before them, and 
could, no doubt, tell the same thing to other listeners 
at home as well. 

When I had concluded, to my utter astonishment, 
Mr. Brown approached me with every feature aglow, 
and both hands extended, and exclaimed, “ A most ad- 
mirable odject-Jesson / one of the very best! What made 
you say you didn’t know how: that youcouldn’t? Why, 
that is my very idea of what it ought to be, I am de- 
lighted ! Miss Jones, I congratulate you upon the man- 
ner in which you have conveyed to these children the 
knowledge of the matter you wished them to have. 
Don’t ever say again you can’t give an object lesson” ! 
and there’s no knowing when he would have stopped ; 
it began to look rather dubious, I thought, for a chance 
to study the “ Rules and Regulations,” but I interrupted 
him, emboldened, “ Why, Mr. Brown, I certainly meant 
what I said: I cannot, in the accepted way. I have 
tried and tried to “get the hang of it,” to learn the es- 
tablished methods, but it is of no use, and I had made 
up my mind that the climax would soon be reached, 
and it become known to yourself and the committee that 
I was minus. I frankly tell you this, because, though I 
can go on in my own way, I cannot go by line and 
plummet.” 

“ Don’t say any more,” said he,” “go on in your own 
way and I will be satisfied” ; and when Mr. Brown’s 
smiling face passed from my door, with all its gracious 
serenity restored, I felt as if all the bricks the “ chil- 
dren of Israel” had ever made were lifted in a lump 
from my heart! But more than this, I learned that the 
headlong rush into object-teaching, so called, with its ap- 
parently inevitable setness of phrases, etc., had not 
been shared in, in its fullest sense, by our genial -super- 
intendent, and that, while he recognized the utility of 
the thing in its dreadth, he yet was not biased immova- 
bly as to its methods. 

That was in the early days, as I have said, and it is 
proper to admit that this hobby, having given place to 
other hobbies, is not ridden to the extent it then was. 
A more sensible view of the matter has gone abroad, and 
the amount of knowledge gained in less stereotyped 
phraseology is more than equal. This is a move in the 
right direction, and if we go on improving in other 
things as we have in this, we shall yet have our noble 
public schools in practice what they are in theory, in 
letter what they are in name. M. P. C. 


— The Latin literature which has come down to us 
is of later date than the commencement of the second 
Punic war, and consists almost exclusively of words 
fashioned on Greek models. The Latin metres, heroic, 
elegiac, lyric, and dramatic, are of Greek origin. The 
best Latin epic poetry is the feeble ccho of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. The best Latin eclogues are imita- 
tions of Theocritus. The plan of the most finished di- 
dactic poem in the Latin tongue was taken from Hesiod. 
The Latin tragedies are bad copies of the master-pieces 
of Sophocles and Euripides. The Latin comedies are 
free traaslations from Demophilus, Menander, and Apol- 
lodorus. The Latin philosophy was borrowed, without 
alteration, from the Portico and the Academy ; and the 
great Latin orators constantly proposed to themselves, 
as patterns, the speeches of Demosthenes and Lysias, 


—Mucaulay: Preface to Lays of Ancient Rome. 
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Natural History in our Public Schools. 
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[Continued from No. 9.] 

But in order to introduce the study of Natural History 
into our public schools, we must have teachers that are 
at least as well qualified to teach this subject as they 
are to teach the other branches which receive attention 
in our schools to-day. It is just as absurd to think of 
making the study of Natural History a success in our 
schools without competent teachers of this subject, as it 
would be to attempt to introduce reading, spelling, and 
the study of arithmetic, by means of teachers who know 
nothing of these subjects. 

This is so evident, that we need not say another word 
about it. Only, we would add, that those who claim to 
be educators, and who have the charge of the schools 
should at once fully recognize the claims of this science, 
and should at once call upon the teachers to thoroughly 
prepare themselves for teaching its elements. 

Admitting that the elements of Natural History 
should be taught in our public schools, it is important 
to consider how much may profitably be attempted, and 
by what means the results desired may be secured. 

I think it not too much to say, that our public schools 
are morally bound to make the pupils acquainted with 
all the commonest Minerals and Rocks, their most ob- 
vious properties, and their principal uses, in their rela- 
tions to man ; and thus to a certain extent attempt to 
establish a few of the leading facts and principles of 
Mineralogy and Geology. ; 

And here it is important to say, most emphatically, 
that the teacher must lead his pupils with some definite 
result in view, and must constantly teach with reference to 
that result. 

The teacher must have in mind not only the begin- 
n:ng and the end, but also all intermediate steps and 
parts: _ And the tcacher’s end must not be to see how 
many things he can introduce to the pupil’s notice, but 
he should so select his objects, that while he teaches them 
to observe, and to report to him accurately the results 
of their observations, he may in the end leave his pupils 
with the clearest, most definite, and most comprehen- 
sive idea possible for their years, in regard to the de- 
partment of Natural History which may be under con- 
sideration. 

If the teacher would give his pupils some definite 
idea in regard to Minerals, and thereby incidentally 
some definite ideas in regard to the science of Miner- 
alogy, let him select the common kinds, those whose 
leading properties and characteristics are readily dis- 
covered—and if he can also teach them of their uses in 
their direct relation to man, and their uses in nature, 
he will thereby greatly increase the interest in the exer- 
cise. He may so direct his pupils that they shall in the 
end learn— 

1. Zhe natural history of the mineral—that is, its form, 

structure, color, relative weight, hardness, etc., etc. 


2. The uses of the mineral in the arts—that is, the uses 
which man makes of it. 


3. The uses of the mineral in nature. 


The facts which fall under the second and third 
heads are not necessarily parts of the science ; and they 
are facts which for the most part, or wholly, will have 
to be taught by the teacher himself ; but after the facts 
which fall under the first head have been carefully ob- 
served, those which the teacher may give under the 
second and third will be of the highest interest and 
profit. 

Suppose the mineral to be quartz, and that a speci- 
men—as should always be the case—be put into the 
hands of each pupil. Suppose it to be a mere fragment, 
for the teacher can always get fragments or pieces, even 
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when he cannot get quartz crystals. Let the pupils 
first observe its form, or want of any definite form, its 
manner of breaking, and its appearance when broken 
open, its color, its weight as compared with other min- 
erals and other things of the same size, its hardness as 
they can learn it by attempting to cut it with a pocket- 
knife, its hardness as they can learn it by trying it upon 
glass, its action or want of action when acids—as vinegar 
or other acid—is dropped upon it ; and so on, until an 
exhaustive examination of all its most obvious charac- 
teristics and properties have been observed. But I 
hasten to say that this is not all to be done in one long 
exercise, but in several short ones. 

But while the teacher may begin with mere fragments 
of massive quartz, he must soon show his pupils good 
specimens of quartz crystals, and lead them to find gut 
that quartz crystallizes in six-sided prisms terminated by 
six-sided pyramids ; and that all quartz crystals are es- 
sentially of this form. And here the teacher can ex- 
plain what a crystal is, what a prism is, and what a pyr- 
amid is, and what an angle is.; and he can give them 
a few definite ideas even in regard to crystallography 
itself. 

And the earnest teacher will not rest contented with 
showing his pupils a fragment of quartz, and a crystal of 
quartz; but he will also lead them to observe many 
varities of quartz, as the milky, the rose, the smoky, 
etc ; the amethyst in its various shades, the chalce- 
dony, the carnelian, the onyx, the agate, the jasper, the 
blood-stone, etc., etc.—all of which he will lead his pu- 
pils carefully to observe, as before, and report with care 
their observations to him. 

And now the teacher comes in with his explanations 
as to the uses of quartz. He explains that quartz sup- 
plies the world with glass, with sand for the mortar 
used in building every warehouse and private dwelling, 
with sand for the manufacture of sand-paper ; that crys- 
tals are cut for spectacle glasses ; that a variety known 
as amethyst furnishes beautiful gems, that the onyx is 
used in making the richest cameos, and that carnelians, 
agates, and blood-stones are also extensively used and 
highly prized for brooches, ring-stones, and seals, and 
for various other ornamental purposes. 

He then explains that quartz enters into the compo- 
sition of ndarly all rocks, and thus makes up nearly half 
the crust of the earth ; that it holds most important re- 
lations to plants, especially to all grasses and grain-pro- 
ducing plants, giving solidity and strength to their 
stems, and that it also holds important relations to ani- 
mal life, especially in some of,its lower forms, consti- 
tuting portions of the sponges, and the shells of some 
of the other protozoans. 

And in a similar way the teacher leads his pupils to 
observe all the common minerals, not only quartz, but 
also Feldspar, Mica, Hornblende, Calcite, Gypsum, Ser- 
pentine, Soapstone, Garnet, Tourmaline, and Bery] ; 
_ Magnetic iron ore, Brown iron ore, Carbonate of iron, 
iron pyrites, the common ores, Galena, Copper, Zinc, etc. 

Not only are these to be studied as we have indicated 
in regard to quartz, but they are to be compared with 
quartz, and with one another, and all their resemblances 
and differences are to be observed, and these are to be 
carefully stated in well-chosen language. In this way 
the pupils learn to observe, they gain a knowledge of 
facts, and they come to understand something of the 
science, 

The same theory, or something similar, is to be done 
with all the commonest Rock, as Granite, Syenite, Trap, 
Porphyry, Gneiss, Mica, Slate, Limestone, etc., together 
with a few characteristic fossils—and thus the pupils are 
led to have a few clear ideas in regard to Geology. 

Our public schools are under the same obligation also 


to make the pupils acquainted with the leading forms ofpords five large halls, 61 by 77 feet each, including the 


Plants, their various parts, as roots, stem, and leaves, 
the forms under which these parts appeared ; the na- 
ture of the flowers and the fruit, and the relation which 
these sustain to the branches and the leaves. - Nor 
Should the form and nature and function of the plant- 


tissues be omitted. The curious phenomena of plant- 
life should be pointed out, and the relations of plants to 
Man are clearly explained. Thus the pupils are taught 
to observe in another department of nature, and the 
leading facts of Botany are brought into the possession 
of the pupils, and from these facts there may be estab- 
lished in their minds a few of the leading principles of 
the science of Botany. 

What has already been said in regard to Minerals 
and Rocks, and Plants, and in regard to Mineralogy 
and Geology, and Botany, may be most emphatically 


said in regard to Animals and Zodlogy. 
(To be continued.) 


Illinois Industrial University. 


THE NEW MAIN BUILDING, 


Architecture has repeatedly been taxed to provide 
school buildings for the public high schools of this 
country. Every necessity of a well appointed school 
has been carefully studied that it might be 
provided for in the arrangements of class 
rooms, closets, corridors, stairways, etc. 
No land can present finer public school- 
houses than those of the Northern States 
of the American Union. 

But the problem of College architecture 
has received little attention, except such 
as has been given to adorn some chosen 
site and attract subscriptions. The chief 
aim of the interior has been to afford the 
greatest number of dormitories in a given 
space, and a moderate number of class- ~ 
rooms without much beauty and but little 
convenience. 

The building represented in the cuts 
accompanying this article is claimed to be 
an exception to the rule. It has been pro- 
nounced one of the best and most con- 
venient university buildings in America. 
Like all true buildings, its interior was planned first. 
The faculty having carefully studied their wants, pro- 
jected the necessary ground plans to meet them, and 
these plans were then placed by the trustees in the 
hands of the architect to be fitted with a suitable exte- 
rior. The edifice was erected at the expense of th® 
State, the entire cost, exclusive of heating apparatus and 
furniture, being about $150,000. It is massive in pro- 
portions, having a length of 214 feet, and a depth of 
wings of 124 feet. The style may perhaps be called the 
American Renaissance, and presents a sufficiently fine 
appearance. But the chief excellence of the building 
is in its interior arrangement. 


The design was to furnish the public rooms needful for 


the instruction of a thousand students, and to unite with, 


these, under the same roof, the necessary public halls, 
library and cabinet rooms and laboratories, except the 
chemical laboratories provided for in a separate build- 
ing. 

The plan of the first and second floors will sufficently 
illustrate how the problem has been met, The build- 
ing occupies three sides of a square. This gives, what 
was one desideratum, a private court in which are in 
closed the well and cisterns, and in which all heavy 
articles, such as the hundreds of tons of coal required 
for heating, can be received without disturbing the grass 
plats and shrubbery around the outside. But the chief 
advantage gained by these retreating wings, is that of 
large halls for chapel, library muscums, etc., with win- 
dows on three sides, and thus as open to air and sunlight 
as if in separate buildings. 

The wing containing the library is fire-proof. It af- 


basement and mansard. The basement, which is nearly 
all above ground and well lighted, is a Natural History 
laboratory. Itis used also for the classes in clay model- 
ing belonging to the School of Architecture. The next 


Next comes the library and reading room, above which 
is the Art Gallery, already filled with one of the finest 
collections of casts of statuary, and of pictures, engrav- 
ings, and photographs to be found in the West. ‘The 
Hall in the mansard is to be used for the collections in 
Natural History, 


Passing to the other wing, one finds a similar series 
+ of halls of the same size, including a Physical labora- 
tory in basement, a Chapel on the first floor, a Physical 
lecture room and apparatus room on the second floor, 
and the large drawing rooms on the floors above. 


A large and well lighted corridor stretches the entire 


= length of the building, in each story except the base- 


‘ment and mansard, and these corridors are roomy 
enough for the free movement of hundreds of students, 
ies three ample stairways to allow uncrowded ascent 
jand descent. Thirty beautiful class rooms, including 
‘a in the basement, such as delight the teacher’s 


heart, and make his work facile and pleasant, open di- 


rectly into these corridors. These class rooms vary in 
capacity, from those of forty to those of eighty seats, 
No dark nooks and labyrinthine passages invite noise, 
rush, and mischief. Every Professor, from his door, 
commands a view of the entire length, and not a single 
fracas has ever occurred here among the hundreds of 
students. 

In the corners next the grand central staircase are 
offices, music rooms, cloak and wash rooms, and water 
closets ; and in the basement furnace and fuel rooms, 
and apartments for the janitor’s family. 

Besides all these, the mansard floor affords also four 
large and elegantly furnished halls for four of” the liter- 
ary and scientific associations among the students. 


LIBRARY 
“4 
LECTURE Room READING ROOM 
st x 61 J 


Plan of First and Second Stories. 


The building has proved, in use, fully equal to the 
hopes formed of it. Broad, well lighted areas everywhere 
give an air of freedom and cheerfulness, while the sim- 
plicity of plan makes it easy for even a stranger to 
find his way every where with ease and pleasure. 


The University has other buildings, including a dor- 
mitory building of five stories in height, a large Drill 
Hall and Shops, with fine farm-house and barns scat- 
tered over its magnificent domain of over 600 acres. 
If any American University has a more spacious or 
more elegant home, it is not known to the writer of 


floor above is the museum of Geology and Agriculture. 
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Mass., "March 27, 1875. 


Tue Middlesex County Teachers’ Association (Mass.) 
will hold its twenty-second annual meeting at the hall 
of Cumming’s School-house, Woburn, on Friday’ and 
Saturday, April 9th and roth, 1875. Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
President Eliot, and others, will lecture, and Professor 
Churchill will give select readings. The programme, 
which we shall present in full next week, is one of 
unusual excellence. 


RoGER WILLIAMS was banished from Massachusetts 
Bay Colony in 1635. Two hundred and forty years 
have passed, and in the year of grace 1875 the Great 
and General Court of Massachusctts refused to re- 
voke or expunge that edict of expulsion. Well, Roger 
has waited so long, he can afford to wait another year 
until that last drop of hereditary hatred is all out of the 
bleed of our 


WE believe that one of the most pernicious acts of leg- 
islation in New England is the legalizing of child-labor, 
insomuch that under cover of the law, thousands of chil- 
dren are deprived of the benefit of primary education. 
The changes in labor caused by the invention of machin- 
ery, and the introduction of the modern factory system, 
have led to the employment of these children at an age 
and during a period when they should be at school. 
The report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
shows that the leading European countries have been 
for years making steady advances towards releasing 
children from all obligation to labor, the time thus 
gained being invariably given to education ; and argues 
that as Massachusetts is now far behind them in the 
universality of education, it would be unwisc to further 
and more completely legalize child-labor. 


THE annual race between the picked crews of the 
great English universities, the preparations for which 
are so graphically detailed in our London letter, this 
week, took place last Saturday, resulting in a handsome 
victory for the Oxford men. As usual, the banks of the 
Thames were lined with a mass of people. ll the 


avenues to the river were choked with vehicles and pe- 


destrians, and at noon London presented almost a de- 
serted appearance. The Cambridge boat took the lead 
at first, but Oxford soon overtook it and won the race 
easily by ten lengths. The cable reports that the steer- 
ing of the Cambridge boat wasbad. The victory of the 
Oxfords must prove the more satisfactory on account of 
their many defeats, though we can hardly agree with 
our London correspondent that the result will be re- 
ceived with pleasure by the Cantabs. 


SUMMER INSTRUCTION in Chemistry, Botany, and Ge- 
ology, for 1875, intended for teachers and other adults, 
will be given at Harvard University from July 8th to 
August 19th, for four hours each day. The Chemistry 
course will include general chemistry, qualitative analy- 
sis, quantitative analysis, and determinative mineralogy. 
The extensive and valuable collections and apparatus of 
the university will be open to the students, and the 
study of the several branches will be made of as much 
practical value as possible. The fee for the course is 
$25, including the use of apparatus and chemicals, but 
not breakage. 

Course I. in phaenogamic botany will, be conducted 
by Assistant-Professor Goodale, and the green-houses, 
garden, botanical museum, and library of the university 
afford ample facilities for illustrating structural and sys- 
tematic botany. The laboratories will be open for 
instruction daily, at 9 o’clock. In addition to the 
demonstrations furnished by the instructor, lectures 
will be given at 12 o’clock, daily. The following 
subjects will be presented : morphology of the vege- 
tative and floral organs; structure of the flowers of 
the more difficult orders ; minute anatomy of roots, 
stems, and leaves ; general principles of vegetable 
physiology. 

Course II. in cryptogamic botany by Assistant:Pro- 
fessor Farlow, will be given at some locality on the sea- 
shore not at present determined. A knowledge of 
phaenogams is imdispensab/e for those taking this course. 
The college will provide a laboratory and the equipment 
necessary for the study of the lower forms of plant life. 
Students must provide themselves with microscopic 
slides and covers, as well as sharp razors, razor-strops, 
and dissecting needles. Those intending to collect 
should bring old cloth for driers, hand nets, if possible, 
and clothing suitable for wading. Boats for dredging 
must be paid for by those who use them. Those using 
the general press will be expected to give one-third of 


their specimens in payment. Lectures will be given on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday mornings. The sub- 
ject of the first twelve lectures will be the Algae ; of 
the last six, the Fungi. The laboratory will be open all 
the week, and the instructor will be in attendance every 
morning except Saturday, and on certain hours in the 
afternoon. In the case of exceptionally favorable 
weather for collection, the regular exercise of the day 
will be omitted. The course will continue six weeks, 
from July 8. 

Instruction in Geology and Palaeontology with special 
reference to geological surveying and to methods of 
teaching, will be provided from July 1 to Sept. 1, ata 
camp near Cumberland Gap, Kentucky. The codpera- 
tion of the Kentucky Geological Survey is promised. 
The field is an admirable one for the study of dynamic 
and stratigraphical geology ; the situation is healthy, 
and the expenses of subsistence will be low. 


Spelling. 

The recent revival of spelling matches naturally 
leads to inquiries concerning the best methods of con- 
ducting the exercise of spelling in schools, and the rela- 
tive amount of time that should be devoted to it, in the 
different grades. 

We shall first speak of methods of study. Much 
time is lost, we believe, in the preparation of the 
spelling lessons. The study for a given lesson should 


be, mostly, upon the words which the pupil cannot spell 


correctly, when he begins the lesson. Some test to 
determine the unknown words should evidently be giv- 
en. When the pupil takes his book in hand and scans 
the columns one after the other, in a mechanical way, 
he silently, or otherwise, spells @// the words, those 
which he can already correctly spell as well as those 
which he cannot. Now he should concentrate his study 
upon the words upon which he is at fault. How is the 
pupil to know which these words are? With his eye 
upon the printed page, he cannot positively tell. If he 
tries to test himself by catching the word then “looking 
off,” it by no means assures him. The test should be 
given by the teacher, or under the direction of the 
teacher, before the lesson is studied at all by the pupil. 
The “missed ” words determined, the pupil may then 
devote his time for the lesson upon those alone. There 
are several ways of testing the pupil’s knowledge of the 
lesson before he studies it, which may be adopted accor- 
ding to circumstances. The teacher has not time, ordi- 
narily, to test the pupil upon the words of the lesson, in 
advance of study upon the same. But they may be 
tried upon oral spelling by “pairing off” the pupils, 
pronouncing and spelling to each other all the words of 
the lesson, marking those that.are missed. The pupils 
thus ascertain what words they need to study. Unless 
a pupil is beyond where he ought to be in his spelling 
book, there will ordinarily be less than a quarter of the 
words which he cannot spell to begin with. If his list 
for study is reduced to these, he will be much more 
ready to master the smaller list, than as though the 
whole lesson was before him for study. Sometimes a 
word may be correctly spelled by guessing ; to avoid this, 
the lesson should be spelled twice over, by which means 
the pupil’s knowledge will be pretty thoroughly sifted. 

The test by writing the words is better than the oral 
one, if time will permit its practice. The teacher can- 
not be expected to look over all the lists to mark mis- 
spelled words ; but the pupils can look over each 
other’s work, referring to the spelling book for correc- 
tions. This, too, is a valuable exercise for them, being, 
in fact, an effective mode of study. 

If there is any one at home to assist the learner by 
pronouncing the words either for oral or written spelling, 
it will be a great help to both pupil and teacher. There 
is no lesson more easily managed at homg than the 
spelling. It requires no explanation, and is not a severe 
mental tax upon the pupil. Where the practice of 
home study is required, by all means let the spelling 
lesson receive attention. 

In respect to the methods of studying the words, we 
may say, that what is the best for one class of minds 
may not be so for another. Some learn anything 
quickly and permanently by repetition, without much 
assistance from the eye. Others look upon words, and 
even sentences, as pictures ; and if one of the details is 
wrong, they instantly see it, without any conscious 
spelling of the words. We believe the training of the 
eye to be an important adjunct in learning to spell. 
Those whose eye is quick and accurate will uncon- 
sciously learn spelling in ordinary reading. We believe 
that most compositors look at words as pictures, in- 
stantly detecting a misspelling. We frequently hear the 
best spellers say that they know just how the word 
looks on the page of the spelling-book where it occurs. 
While some, then, will learn the words more readily by 
repeating the letters which compose them, others will 
do much better for themselves by /ooking at the word, 
the repetition of the letters being a minor part. Those 
who learn spelling in this way learn it for writing, the 
only way in which it is of practical value. It is the 
opinion of the writer that the word, printed or written, 
as it addresses the eye, should be before the pupil as 
much as possible. Words often missed should be writ- 
ten again and again. T hey should be upon the black- 
board, not the incorrect spelling which we sometimes 
see, but correctly spelled, till the form of the word is in- 
delibly impressed upon the pupil’s mind. 

In this connection we may appropriately refer to the 
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importance which some teachers attach to learning the 
meaning of all the words studied for their spelling. We 
do not believe it advisable to attempt this. Definitions 
of words may be laboriously committed to memory, but 
their true meanings and applications are learned in 
later years, and quite independently of their spelling. 
The time to learn spelling is in youth, when the percep- 
tive faculties are developing and the memory is active. 
Afterwards, one by one, in the progress of life, as the 
active vocabulary of words increases, the spelling long 
ago learned will come into use. We believe it to be a 
positive injury to young scholars to retard their acquisi- 
tion of spelling by requiring them to commit definitions 
which, quite likely, they no more understand than the 
original word. 

When the “tidal wave” of spelling matches now 
sweeping the country has subsided, we shall see that 
many of the prejudices against modern schools, as com- 
pared with former ones, will go with it; for so far as 
accounts reach us, pupils now in our schools carry off 
the bulk of the prizes. 


Old World Matters. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS FROM OVER THE OCEAN.—II. 


[From our regular London Correspondent.] 
LONDON, TUESDAY, March 9. 


THE PREPARATION FOR THE ’VARSITY RACES ON THE 
THAMES. 


By the time this letter reaches you the great contest 
between the rival crews of Cambridge and Oxford will 
be over. The crews have just begun active preparation 
for the decisive work of the zoth, and, so far as can be 
judged from present appearances, they are very evenly 
matched. Although the feelings of all classes are nat- 
urally about evenly divided, much sympathy is evinced 
for the Oxford men, owing to their reverses in the last 
few years. One prominent element of an Englishman’s 
nature is a desire for fair play ; and many a wearer of 
the light blue would experience a feeling of genuine 
satisfaction if the Cantabs should be just a sixteenth 
of a boat’s length behind at the final. All England is 
excited over the approaching struggle, which is replete 
with more than ordinary interest. For a series of years 
Cambridge has been victorious under exactly the same 
conditions which for even a longer period secured to 
Oxford the honor of undeniable superiority. As the 
Hour of yesterday truly says: “ A fortnight’s practice 
on the Thames may find out soft spots in both crews, or 
may develop unsuspected strength. But so far as our 
information goes, it seems likely that on the 2oth of 
March two as fine crews as ever represented their re- 
spective universities will meet, and that the race will be 
a close and a fast one. More it would be unsafe to pre- 
dict.” To those who recollect the comparatively slight 
interest that used to be taken by the public in these an- 
nual contests twenty-five years ago, the amount of ex- 
citement and the intensity of enthusiasm they evoke 
now are almost unaccountable. But, as one of our 
dailies remarks, fashion, which has consecrated pigeon- 
shooting as a recreation at Hurlingham, and established 
skating-rinks for gentle exercise in July, has gradually 
converted the university match into a sort of national 
exhibition, to which the public thinks itself entitled just as 
much as to the Derby Day and the Pantomimes ; and we 
have very little doubt there are thousands of persons who 
find in the gallant struggle of Putney the highest justi- 
fication of our university system. 

CHANGE IN A TIME-HONORED CUSTOM AT OXFORD. 

The long-continued boisterous demonstrations of the 
Oxford students at the ceremony of Commemoration, 
has resulted in a change in this time-honored observ- 
ance that is received with much displeasure by the old 
friends and graduates of the university. The ceremony 
's this year to be held, not in the Sheldonian Theater, as 
the Zimes truly says, consecrated by long usage to one 
of the prettiest scenes modern England has to show, 
but in the Divinity School, a room not unfitted for a 


dignified ceremony, except by its want of space. It is 
argued by the objectors that it would have been easy to 
exclude the undergraduates, who are acknowledged to be 
the authors of the evil long complained of, without 
shifting the locality of the ceremony. The Zimes, 
speaking for its objectors says: We will not do the uni- 
versity authorities the injustice to suppose that they 
have beaten an undignified retreat before a body of 
their students whom they felt themselves powerless to 
control, though at first sight such an inference seems ir- 
resistible. A resolution has been passed by the council 
regarding the extravagance and luxury of Commemora- 
tion which throws a new light on their previous deter- 
mination. It is evident that the authorities are scandal- 
ized at the extension of the Commemoration festivities 
into a whole season of idleness and merry-making, and 
their resolution to abandon the theater for the divinity 
school is but one of a concerted series of measures de- 
signed to check frivolity and extravagance among a 
body of undergraduates not too prone to recognize that 
simplicity and sobriety are the virtues that best adorn 
the life of a student. It is surprising how wide-spread 
is the interest in this matter. The paper already quoted 
devotes an entire column leader to a discussion of the 
question, and concludes that, provided undue and 
thoughtless expenditure is discouraged, “ we doubt if the 
sternest of parents would wish to see the festivities en- 
tirely suspended. We shall, doubtless, not be far wrong 
if we interpret the resolution of the council in this 
sense. It can scarcely be intended entirely to check an 
expenditure which, after all, has probably not done 
more than keep pace with the change of modern 
manners and growth of national prosperity. But the 
university may with dignity and propriety step forward 
to discourage a tendency which is hardly consistent with 
the frugal simplicity of an ideal academical life.” 

JOSEPH ARCH ON THE RELATION BTWEEEN EDUCATION 

AND REPRESENTATION. 

Mr. Joseph Arch, whose visit to America and grand 
public reception at Faneuil Hall are still fresh in the 
minds of people on both sides of the water, on Saturday 
last addressed a large meeting of South Staffordshire op- 
eratives. In the course of a long speech, which was well 
received, Mr. Arch said it might be asked how it was 
that the working classes of the rural districts were so ig- 
norant ; and his answer was that it was owing to the 
children having to go to work at such an early age; 
and because the kind of instruction that was provided 
for them was of a glaringly sectarian character — the 
Church of England interest predominated too much. 
What he advocated was that there should be school 
boards formed in every rural village. Mr. Arch closed 
his address by advising the working men to improve 
their minds by reading, and, above all, to be sober in 
their habits. Sam WELLER. 


Boston Society of Natural History. 
GENERAL MEETING. 


Vice-President Scudder in the chair. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler made some remarks on “ Erosion Phenomena 
on Sea Shores.” The effect of tides upon the coasts differ very 
much in different places. In connection with the coast survey, es- 
pecially on the Carolina Coast, Professor Bache showed that there 
was a very considerable difference in the rise of the tide on the 
capes of bays, and in the bay itself. Tidal action is proportional 
to the rate of movement of the tide current, and to the extent of 
coast acted upon. Deep bays, like the Bay of Fundy, illustrate well 
the different heights of the tide, at the capes at the entrance, and at 
the head of the bay ; the height at the latter place being about twice 
as great asat the entrance. Since the power of the tide is so increased 
by concentrating the volume of water into narrow limits, it is highly 
probable that the peninsula of Nova Scotia may eventually be 
completely sundered from the mainland by the slow but steady 
tidal action. It is highly probable that this erosive action of the 
tide in wedge-shaped bays may have been the primary cause of the 
separation of the islands of Great Britain from the mainland. 
The wedge-shaped bays in this case set in from the North Sea, on 
the one side, and the Atlantic Ocean on the other. Several seas 
in Europe seem to corroborate the law of tidal action mentioned 
above. Many towns on the coast of England, which were existing 


in the Roman occupation of the island, have since that time been 


entirely washed away. Although the tides of the Mediterranean 
are very insignificant when compared with those of the Atlantic, 
there are some points about the island of Sicily which seem to in- 
dicate that it has been torn from the mainland of Italy by tidal 
erosion. Not later than the pliocene age in geology it is thought 
that there was tolerably free communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic. ; 

Dr. B. Joy Jeffries made some interesting “ Remarks on the 
Comparative Accommodation of the Eye in Man, Birds, and 
Fishes.” After some remarks on the anatomy of the eye, the lec- 
turer showed that the eye was formed to receive only parallel rays 
of light. All rays for the human eye are practically parallel which 
come from a distance of more than twenty feet. The rays from 
any object must be conveyed upon the retina, in order that a dis- 
tinct image may be formed. For optical experiments we are famil- 
iar with the fact that a change in the distance of the lens from the 
the object viewed, produces great changes in the result. The eye 
in man and animals has a wonderful apparatus for making it equally 
serviceable for both near and remote objects. This end can be at- 
tained by several means. One way would be to bring the lens for- 
ward or backward in the eye. Another way still to attain the 
same object is by means of convex or concave lenses placed before 
the eye. Finally, we have a third way of bringing about the same 
end by altering the shape of the lens itself, according as near or 
distant objects are viewed. It has usually begn supposed that the 
lens underwent a change in position, by means of the action of 
small muscles in the eye. Later researches, however, show that 
the power of accommodation is not due to this cause, for instances 
have been observed where the muscles have been completely par- 
alyzed, but the eye could still be adjusted to near or remote objects 
at will. 

Upon holding a lighted candle near the eye, three reflections of 
the flame are seen. One of the reflections arises from the outer 
surface of the cornea, one from the posterior surface of the lens, 
and the third from its anterior surface. By this means an oculist 
can detect cataract; if the three reflections are not visible the in- 
ference is that the lens has become so opaque that one reflection 
has been lost. The reflection flame from the posterior part of the 
lens is quite small, and reversed in position. The reflection from 
the anterior part of the lens is larger, and upright in position. 
The third reflection, the one from the cornea, is also larger and 
upright. When the position of the candle is changed, by moving 
it further back from the eye, the small reversed image of the can- 
dle reflected by the posterior part of the lens is seen to immedi- 
ately change its position and move nearer the other reflections. 
This proves beyond a doubt that the power of accommodation 
in the eye, is caused by an actual change in the shape of the lens 
itself. From a somewhat spherical figure it changes to a more 
elliptical shape by means of the action of a small muscle, situated 
near the junction of the inner surface of the cornea with the 
“white of the eye” or sclerotic coat. This muscle sends down its 
minute fibres, so embracing the lens that it can be changed from 
spherical to an elliptical figure. 

Imagine a soft but elastic egg-shaped body held between the 
thumb and finger, and subjected to pressure by them, and you can 
see the change produced in the shape of the lens by this muscle. 
It has been proved that this change in the shape of the lens 
cannot be owing to the agency of the so-called ciliary processes and 
the muscles of the iris of the eye, for instances have been known 
where they have been cut away and paralyzed, and the accommoda- 
tion of the eye to near or distant objects was not lost. 

This wonderful power of adapting the eye to near or remote ob- 
jects is weakened, little by little, as a man grows older. At last 
the lens becomes so stiff and unyielding that the delicate muscle 
has not sufficient power to effect the change in the form of the lens 
which is necessary. ‘Tabulated results of experiments go to show 
that the child of ten years of age, possessing eyes of the normal 
power, that is neither far nor near-sighted, can adapt his power of 
vision by means of this change in the shape of the lens; so that 
he can clearly perceive objects held only two and one-half inches 
from the eye. At the age of forty-five the same object must be 


held from twenty-four to thirty inches distant. The lens then is 
gradually flattening, and as its elastic power becomes less it can- 
not be made convex enough fer near objects, the persomis obliged 
to aid his vision by placing convex lenses before his eyes. 

The eyes of some birds of prey, as the falcons, show an appara- 
tus for flattening or rounding the lens, very like to that in the eye 
of man; as many of these birds dash down upon their prey from 
great heights in the air, it is needless to say that the mechanism is 
very highly developed. The eyes of many birds, as for example 
the owls, have bony plates in the eye. These form a sort of jointed 
ring, and were once supposed to be of use to change the shape of 
the lens by their pressure. Dr. Jeffries, however, thought them 
merely to stiffen and support the eye, which in these birds is rela- 
tively of large size. 

In the case of fishes we'find that the eye is naturally accommo- 
dated for near objects. The lens is highly spherical in outline, 
not elliptical as in man and birds. To render these lenses service- 
able for remote as well as near objects, they suffer a change of 
place, being pulled backwards or forwards in the eye by means of 
a muscular string attached to one side of the lens. 

The lecturer remarked that it was an interesting fact that no 
gradations from the shape of lens, or manner of adapting it, 
seemed to be found as yet; the bird and the fish possessing re- 
spectively flattened and spherical eye-lenses. The whole lecture 
was profusely illustrated by diagrams, and models of the eye, as 
well as by alcoholic specimens of lenses of different fish, etc. 

Some remarks then followed, by Professor Mayer, of Hoboken, 
N. J., on Young’s Hypothesis of Color Sensation, and on the 


Duration of Sounds upon the Ear, 


‘ 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Edited by Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass. 


{All writers who have original articles, suited to eur DePARTMENT OF D1a- 
LOGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en- 
elosing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers in 
every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write to us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions, they 
would like our articles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and sat! ) 


Weekly Reading Exercise. 


Every member of the class brings some short, inter- 
esting item selected from magazine or newspaper ; this 
he carefully studies, as his reading lesson for the day ; 
and that he may make his selection interesting, he nat- 
urally strives for clear, distinct utterance, and correct 
expression. As in every class there is a wide diversity 
of tastes, this exercise will bring into the school-room a 
great variety of information. 

As this exercise creates a regular weekly demand 
for something new and interesting, it tends to the for- 
mation of a habit of observing and retaining facts in 
generai reading. Frequently, items are found having 
reference to some topic in geography, history, or some 
other school study ; they thus aid in fixing the memory 
of things hitherto learned. } 

At the close of the exercise a scholar collects the va- 
rious articles, all of which are written on papers of uni- 
form size, and preserves them neatly, in a school scrap- 
book, where they are easy of access for future reference. 


[Thanks for the above suggestion to Miss A. B. Tufts; and who 
will send some more ?] 


Hepatica and Epigea. 
Little girls representing Spring Flowers, and decorated with them. 


Hepatica.—Beneath the brawn and rustling leaves, 

A-near the crispy snow, 

I lift my tender, hairy stems, 
My purple flowers blow. 

The March winds cannot reach me there ; 
Nor later frosts benumb, 

My hardy buds will open fair, 
Hepatica has come ! 


I hide my last year’s foliage sere 
Beneath the mosses green; 
Till fresh my heart-shaped leaves appear 
They’d rather not be seen. 
So bring your baskets lined with moss 
And tuck my blossoms in, , 
My blue flowers wrapped in hairy floss, 
‘ My purple buds between. ‘ 


I see the trailing May-flower sweet 
Come creeping near my bed ; 
It wanders on, with gentle feet, 
Its perfume rare to shed. 
So push away the rustling leaves, 
And greet Spring’s heralds, true,— 
Hepatica and Epigea 
Are hiding there for you. 


pigea.—See my sweet, pink clusters 
On their viny stem! 
How they push and hasten, 
Spring winds beckoning them. 
All amid the wet moss, 
Nestling in the mould, 
Twining found the frosty ground, 
Flowers fair and bold. 


Wreaths for little children, 
In life’s early Spring, 
Flowers of loveliest perfume 
Loving hands shall bring. 
Pluck the scarlet berries 
With the Partridge vine, 
Delicate Anemone 
Gracefully entwine. 


Jn concert.—Singing, “ Hail, dear Spring time, 

To the wintry earth ! 

In thy reign such modest flowers 
Tenderly have birth. 

These so softly tinted, 
Perfumes sweet and rare, 

Prophets true and beautiful 
All thy grace declare.” 


Dame Grammar and her Class. 
BY LATIENNE. 


Nine children, representing the NOUN, ARTICLE, ADJECTIVE, PRo- 
NOUN, VERB, ADVERB, CONJUNCTION, INTERJECTION, end 
PREPOSITION, placarded cach with the name of his or her part of 
speech, stand in a disorderly line. Before them stands DAME 

RAMMAR, capped, spectacled, and with a ruler in her hand. 

Dame Grammar (To Noun).— 

There, take your place the class to lead, 
Substantial Noun! Pronoun, take heed 
That with him always you agree ; 

+ And, Adjective, though slavery 
Has been abolished,—counted wrong— 
You still to master Noun belong ; 
So stray not like some vagrant tribe: 
Stick to your place, and well describe 
Your lord, when summoned, Verb, you too_ 
Must in this file, or be, or do. 
Come, qualifying Adverb, thine ‘ 
Time, place, and manner to assign 
To this same Verb. Conjunction, come ! 
Unless you add this little sum 
Of words, their strength is half-expressed. 
Here, Preposition, tiny pest, 
So hard to rule, so oft ill-used, 
By every foreign tongue abused ! 
Hold! Interjection,—malapert !— 
Bold imp, who will, to shout, or beg, 
Hop quickly up upon one leg,— 
Appearing here, there, everywhere, 
Like Jacko’lantern! I declare, 
If policy it were, I’d quick 
Break o’er your head this ,ruler-stick ; 
But then, two imps for one would rise, 
Born of that sudden shock’s surprise. 


Juterjection (Carrying his hand to his head with a military salute 
to the class).—Halt! 

Preposition, Pronoun,and Adjective (With linked hands, exclaim- 
ing).—For what? 

Noun (To whom Interjection has been whispering).—Fun ! 

‘rb (Demurely casting down her eyes, and folding her hands).— 
Done ! 

(Znterjection coughs, sneezes, then looking up impertinently at 
DAME GRAMMAR, says: 

Go ahead! don’t get in a flurry, 
Respected relict of Lindley Murray! 

(DAME GRAMMAR Clutches her cap in violent agitation, makes a 
thrust with her stick at INTERJECTION, who dodges, and then orders 
the class)— 

Come, come, make haste, a sentence form, 
Or else this stick shall stir up storm! 

(She beckons little ARTICLE, who looks up in her face with an in- 
quiring)—Eh? 

Dame (Graciously to the little one).— 

A’s what I want,—stand here, I pray! 
(More sharpfly).—Now, Adjective, quick,—name yourself, 
Or I will lay you on some shelf 
Too high for even a poet’s climbing, - 
Tho’ lacking you to mend his rhyming. 
A djective-—BLUNDERING. 
Dame (To Noun).—Come, come, your head 
Should not be wandering,—your name ! 

Noun.—DAME. 

Dame.—Conjunction, yours I now demand. 

Conjunction.— AND. 

Dame.—Adverb, you'll answer me, as such ! 

A dverb.— MUCH. 

Dame.—Here, moody Verb, yourself proclaim ! 

‘erb.—TO BLAME. 

Dame.— Now, Preposition, speak you, or — (She threatens him 
with her stick.) 

Preposition.—For. 

Dame.—W hat name shall I this Pronoun call ? 

Pronoun (Joining hands with Adjective). —A... 

Dame (Stiffiy).—Y our unassisted name, I beg ! 

Pronoun.—Ovr. 

Dame (To Noun).—Y ou lead the rank, and rule with power. 

Another name you may confess. 

Noun.—HEEDLESSNESS. 

(Here the old DAME takes out her handkerchief, wipes her specta- 
cles, and looks sharply through them at the members of the class, 
who assume serious faces under the inspection). 

Dame.—Verb, speak again! (Aside.) Some mischief this! 

Verb.—ls. 

Dame (Angrily to NOUN, as he advances to speak with upraised 
hand).—Out with it! or your hand I’ll hammer! 

Noun (Covering his face with his hand and pretending to sob).— 
Gra—m—mar ! 

Interjection (Popping up at the end of the line with a howl).—Oh! 

(The Dame rubs her forehead bewildered, as if trying to remember 
all the names given, then says with asperity,)— 

Now give your names in order clear, 


That I may all the sentence hear! 
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Class repeat, first singly (each giving his name), then in concert). 
A BLUNDERING ‘DAME, 
AND MUCH TO BLAME 
For ALL OUR HEEDLESSNESS IS GRAMMAR! 

(Zhe DAME tears her cap quite off, in a flurry,and raises her stick 
threateningly over little INTERJECTION, who hops up on one footand 
dodges the blow with an)—Oh ! 

Then, almost speechless with wrath, she waves her stick toward the 
door with the word )—Go! (and all go out.) 


An Appeal to Arms. 


BY PATRICK HENRY. 


1775: CENTENNIAL. 1875. 


Mr. President, it is natural to man to indulge in the 
illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against 
a painful truth, and listen to the song of that siren until 
she transforms us into beasts. Is this the part of wise 
men engaged in a great and arduous struggle for liber- 
ty? Are we disposed to be of the number of those who, 
having eyes, see not, and having ears, hear not the 
things which so nearly concern their temporal salva- 
tion? For my part, whatever anguish of spirit it may 
cost, I am willing to know the whole truth, to know the 
worst and to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, 
and that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way 
of judging of the future but by the past. And judging 
by the past, I wish to know what there has been in the 
conduct of the British ministry for the last ten. years to 
justify those hopes with which gentlemen have been 
pleased to solace themselves and the house? Is it that 
insidious smile with which our petition has been lately 


received? ‘Trust it not, sir; it will prove a snare to 
your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a 
kiss. 


Ask yourselves how this gracious reception of our peti- 
tion comports with those warlike preparations which 
cover our waters and darken our land. Are fleets and ar- 
mies necessary to a work of love and reconciliation ? 
Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be reconciled 
that force must be called in to win back our love? Let us 
not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the implements 
of war and subjugation, the last arguments to which 
kings resort. I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this 
martial array, if its purpose be not to force us to sub- 
mission? Can gentlemen assign any other possible 
motive for it? Has Great Britain any enemy in this 
quarter of the world, to call for all this accumulation of 
navies and armies? No, sir; she has none. They are 
meant for us—they can be meant for no other. 

They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those 
chains which the British ministry have been so long 
forging. And what have we tooppose to them? Shall 
we try argument? Sir, we have been trying that for 
the last ten years. Have we anything new to offer 
upon the subject? Nothing. “We have held the sub- 
ject up in every light of which it is capable, but it has 
been all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and hum- 
ble supplication? What terms shall we find which have 
not been already exhausted? Let us not, I beseeclr 
you, sir, deceive ourselves longer. Sir, we have 
done everything that could be done to avert the storm 
which is now coming on. We have petitioned; we 
have remonstrated; we have supplicated ; we have 
prostrated ourselves before the throne, and have im- 
plored its interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands 
ofthe ministry and the Parliament. Our petitions have 
been slighted our remonstrances have produced addi- 
tional violence and insult, our supplications have been 
disregarded, and we have been spurned with contempt 
from the foot of the throne ! 

In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond 
hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer 
any room for hope. If we wish to be free—if we mean 
to preserve inviolate those inestimable privileges for 
which we have been so long contending—if we mean 
not basely to abandon the noble struggle in which we 
have been so long engaged, and which we have gitar 
ourselves never to abandon until the glorious object of 
our contest shall be obtained—we must fight/ I repeat 
it, sir, we must FIGHT! An appeal to arms and to the 
God of hosts is all that is left us! 


— 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine, 
AucGusta, ME., March 21, 1875. 
Mr. Eprror—My Dear Sir :—Apprehensive that the.“ Maine” 
editorial in your issue, March 13, may seem to reflect too severely 
upon the “ Dirigo” State in her educational progress for the past 
twenty years, and possibly may give an incorrect and unjust im- 
pression to the friends from whom we have received assistance and 
encouragement in the past, I desire to present the following statis- 
tical exhibit—drawn from the annual reports of the State superin- 


tendents : 
MAINE EDUCATIONALLY—’54 VS. ’74. 


1854 1874 
Amount of money raised by towns, - $333.019 $673,314 
Amount of money received from the State, 54 367,009 
Amound expended for private schools, 43,152 
Number of school-houses built, aN 128 122 
Cost of same, | ‘ $62,808 $150,220 
Number of good school-houses, 1,752 2,591 
Estimated value of school property, $870,005 $3,079,311 
Aggregate sum expended for schools, 491,060 1,191,712 
Number of male teachers, rl 2,559 1,928 
Number of female teachers, ‘ ‘ 4,137 4,366 
* Wages male teachers exclusive of board, . $20.57 $0 17 
* Wages female teachers, exclusive of board, 7.00 16.20 
Percentage of attendance to census numbers, -44 -49 
Number of Normal schools, None 2 
Number of free high schools, * None 165 
Number of students in same, 14,825 
Amount paid for supervision by towas, $11,079 $28,540 
Number of towns, school districts abolished, 2 29 


* Per month. 

Deductions frem foregoing in favor of “ progress” :— 

1. Maine should be credited with a substantial increase in the 
sinews of educational warfare, money. 

2. The increased co-operation of fown and State in providing 
school revenues. 

3. Better school-houses, $870,000 versus $3,000,000. 

4. Increased wages of teachers—doubled. 

5. Improving local supervision—trebled. 

6. Normal School element gradually working its way. 

7. An extension of academic privileges to the producing classes 
at expense of town and State. 

8. Popular judgment inclining to favor the “town” system, dis- 
carding the “district” plan. Also free text-books on town plan. 

I will add that the “ compulsory law” enacted last winter was not 
a “forced” measure, that the bill originated in the Senate, and 
was framed by a, member of that branch, known as a clear-headed 
citizen and not as an educator, and that the bill passed its third 
reading by a majority surprising to friends and astonishing to op- 
ponents: indicating the fact that the people of Maine subscribe to 
the doctrine that if the State compels them to fay for the educa- 
tion of youth, the State is under obligations to fulfill her duty and 
secure that education to every child. r 

Again, “county supervision” and “institutes” were abolished, 
the former through inefficiency of a few of “the sixteen” and “ po- 
litical apprehensions”; the latter through non-attendance of teach- 
ers. Maine still believes thoroughly in efficient “school super- 
vision” and “ professional training” of teachers. 

Furthermore, the friends of the Free High Schools entertain no 
apprehensions in regard to the continuance of this element in our 
educational work. They were not called upon at the last session 
of the legislature to make any efforts in defence of the same. To 
the best of my knowledge, but one petition was presented against 
the measure last winter, and that was the offspring of a local preju- 
dice. For growth of public opinion in this respect see table above. 

Finally, comparing our State community with those of our sister 
States, 1am more and more inclined to rank Maine as far above 
the average in intelligence, considerate judgment, and common 
sense, and am free to assert that in the exercise of those qualities 
she has made during the past twenty years as great advances edu- 
tionally as any other New England State, and that in low percent- 
age of illiteracy she ranks among the highest in the Union. 

WARREN JOHNSON. 


FARMINGTON.—The present term of the Wendell Institute will 
close this week, and the spring term will begin after two weeks’ 
vacation. - », Professor Woodbury, of the Normal School, 
delivered his lecture “ The Battle of Gettysburg,” at East Wilton 
on Friday evening of last week. Mr. Woodbury delivered the lec- 
ture in the home course last winter, and has since repeated it before 
the Normal School. The number of pupils in attend- 
ance at the State Normal School at Farmington, this term, is 125, 
representing 14 counties. The only counties not represented are 
Hancock and Piscataquis. The class entering the school this 
termis a large one. Some statistics in regard to this class may be 
of interest as showing the character of those seeking the benefit 
to be derived from connection with the school: Present number of 
the class, 57: number of counties represented, 13; average age 19; 
number who have taught, 34; whole number of weeks taught, 
1,273; average number of weeks for each one who has taught, 23; 
number who have taught one year or more, 11. The Model and 
Training School, in connection with the Normal School, is now in 
the sixth year of successful operation. 


— The place of preceptress in the Eaton School, Norridgewock, 


so long and so ably filled by Miss N. E. Hunton, will this spring 
be taken by Miss H. E. Danforth. 


New Hampshire. . 


MILFORD.—At the late election C. S. Averill, D. S. Burnham, 
and C. C. Cressy were néminated by both parties as a board of 
education, and handsomely elected. Appropriation for schools, 
$5,500; for free library, $500. A proposition that the appropri- 
ation “should be devoted to teaching English branches alone 
and not devoted to dead languages,” was summarily voted down. 

At the last high school examination a peculiarity was a number 
of written discussions, and it is noticeable that all the disputants 
were ladies, only one or two gentlemen appearing upon the pro- 
gramme for general exercises. The Enterprise speaks highly of 
Professor Blanfield’s work as principal. 


HopKINTON.—The annual report is received. C.C. Lord, C. 
A. Harvey, Charles Hardon, S.S. Committee. Expense of schools 
$2,400; number of pupils, 507 ; average cost per pupil, $4.73, go- 
ing as high as $12.00 in some districts. Number of districts, 24 of 
which ten average ten pupils or less; terms of school 41, 
of which 24 had ten pupils or less. Of the 30 teachers only 9 
taught both terms in the same district. Length of schools per year, 
from 10 to 26 weeks, average about 19 weeks. Wages of teachers 
including board, $12.00 to $40.00 a month, average about $24.00. 
Of the 24 districts 16 have no maps, charts, or other apparatus. 
These facts are referred to in this light, not to reflect upon the 
town of Hopkinton at all. But it is a representative case. There 
are nearly two hundred other towns in the State suffering from the 
same unfortunate condition of things—a multitude of little schools, 
unsettled teachers, short terms, an apathetic public. Nothing but a 
thorough enforcement of the town system will ever bring about a 
better state of things. 


BrIsToL.—Rev. Silas Ketchum commenced to collect books in 
1855, and has been an active and industrious student of Biblio- 
graphy from that time. He had, then, just 43 volumes. He has 
collected solely with a view to bestow them, at proper times, in 
public libraries, where they should be preserved. He has searched 
hundreds of old book-stores for rare volumes, out of print, and, 
except with the learned and the curious, out of mind, and has 
within the past three years, donated over 300 books and pamphlets 
to the American Congregational Association in Boston. A collec- 
tion of ancient school books, similar to that lately sold to the Brit- 
ish Museum, by Samuel G. Drake, Esq., and numbering 500 vol- 
umes, he has presented to the New Hampshire Historical Society, 
and he has presented to the New Hampshire Antiquarian Society 
within the same time about 500 books and an equal number of pam- 
phlets. He lately placed with the same society nearly 1,000 vol- 
umes of books and periodicals, and 2,600 pamphlets. After mak- 
ing these reductions, his own private library consists of a little over 
1,500 volumes. Many of the pamphlets donated to these societies 
were exceedingly scarce, and of high historic value. The oldest 
volume among them was printed at Venice in 1483- Many were 
from the celebrated presses of Aldus Manutius, the Elziviers, the 
Stephani, and other early printers of Europe. 


‘TEACHERS’ WaGES.—Superintendent Simonds, in. the Franklin 
report, gives the teachers’ salaries in that town. They are consid- 
erably above the average for the State, viz., $220 a year, or exclud- 
ing the high school, $192 a year. Out of this munificent sum 
teachers pay twenty-two weeks’ board, and furnish their own clothes, 
books, etc. (working for their board or starving the other thirty 
weeks of the year, if they persist in following their profession). 
And yet it is a common argument, especially in the liberal city of 
Concord, that the State should not pay for Normal schools, insti- 
tutes, and the like; that teachers should be put on the same level 
with lawyers, physicians, clergymen, and should pay for their own 
instruction. Yes, $192 a year, not one-fifth;what these other pro- 
fessions average! Gentlemen, put us half way “on the same level” 
with these and we will take you at your word. As it is, the aver- 
age teacher in this State has not a dollar left to buy needed books 
with, to say nothing of institutes and Normal schools. 


FRANKLIN.—The annual report is bristling with figures, in 
which Superintendent Simonds takes so much delight. They 
would have delighted this editor more had they been tabulated. 
Total expenditure $3,636; average per scholar, $6.60. Number of 
pupils, 550; average, 360; children not attending for the year, 50. 


Male teachers, 3; females, 17. Average wages, males, $67.00; fe-|- 


males, $31.00. Things seem to have beena little mixed during the 
past year, but a good high school building is in process Of erection, 
the town has got on the right track, and no doubt another year will 


set everything right. 


LEBANON.—Professor Noyes, of the High School, lately gave 
an exhibition to procure funds for the purchase of apparatus for his 
school. He proposes to give at no distant day a scientific exhibi- 
tion with what apparatns he can command, to show the citizens the 
benefit to be derived from the possession of a complete set, which 
can be referred to daily as a means of study and illustration. That 
is the work we need done in every town in the State—pioneer work 
missionary work, work to rouse the people and “show them the 
benefit” of these things. 


DARTMOUTH Home ScHooL.—The excellent articles by Miss 
L. J. Shearman, in the Dialogue Department of the JouRNAL, are, 
we hope, but the prelude of more to come; and may they not be 
the inspiration of many of our lady teachers to try their hands in 
the same direction? Facts, experience, thus pointedly put, are 
worth all the fine theories that we of the other sex can. boast of. 
Ladies to the front ! 


PEMBROKE ACADEMY.—Professor Walker and Miss LeBasquet 
are to be congratulated on their success in sustaining the reputa- 
tion of this time-honored institution. The last term is spoken of 
as one of the best for many years. At the examinatfon prizes for 
excellence of declamation were awarded to Thomas S. Sullivan 
and Frank S. Whitehouse, and for essays to Misses Nellie L. 
Simpson, Lizzie A. Dearborn, and Mary G. Little. 


DUuBLIN, at a late meeting of her townsmen, voted to raise funds 
to establish a high school. This little town, at the foot of Monad- 
nock, deserves to be remembered. Her common schools have 
been among the best. Dr. Spragne gave funds for their support; 
Samuel Appleton remembered, with his purse, the little town where 
he did his early work as a teacher; and noblest of all was Dr. 
Leonard’s gift, Aimse/f. In the hands of men able and devoted a 
good work always has progress, and it is indeed gratifying to see, in 
this town, with her rocks, hard soil, her six school-houses scattered, 
one of them “a mile from any human habitation and much secluded 
by hills and forests,” the glad truth repeated, that the spirit which 
good men infuse does not die with them, but remains to bless their 
memory and their fellow men. 


NEWMARKET.—Mrs. Joseph R. Chelsey, who died recently, left 
by will $4,000 to Bates College and $2,500 to the New Hampshire 
Orphan Asylum. 


— Hampton Academy is coming up under the energetic charge 
of Prof. J. W. Cheney (Dartmouth, ’70). Attendance : fall, 30; 
winter, 35; spring 65. The people are getting waked up, and 
rather than have the principal accept offers for another place have 
made him very liberal guarantees from another year. 

— B. F. Dame, the former popular master of the Lincoln street 
school, who resigned some three months since to engage in busi- 
ness, has been induced to return to the profession. The city of 
Manchester is to be congratulated on again securing his services 
at the head of their largest school. 

— Thornton, according to the report of its school committee, 
has “not one decent, respectable school-house in town.” 

— The Normal School begins the spring term with over one 
hundred students. 

— Keene has voted to build a new high school-house. 


Vermont. 


New Haven.—The closing exercises of the Beeman Academy, 
for the year, were held in the Congregational church, New Haven, 
Friday evening, March 19. The attendance was large. The grad- 
uating class, to the number of twelve, presented their orations and 
essays in a generally creditable manner. After the diplomas had 
been passed over, with a few appropriate remarks by the princi- 
pal, and just as the graduates were about to leave the stage, Mr. 
Dean, of the graduating-class stepped forward, and addressing Mr. 
Leavenworth in a few well chosen words, presented him with a 
very handsome gold watch, purchased by members of the school 
and friends in town. Mr. Leavenworth returned his thanks for the 
token in a few words, and spoke at some length of his leaving the 
school, saying that he departed with regret, because he had formed 
many pleasant and valued friendships. He reviewed his labors in 
New Haven, and mentioned that during his six years’ labor he had 
sent out 89 teachers and had prepared 40 for college. He then 
thanked the trustees for the constant and unanimous support they 
had rendered him. Mr. E. S. Bottum, of the trustees, then read 
the following resolutions. adopted by the board when Mr. Leaven- 
worth’s resignation was communicated to them. On motion these 
resolutions were unanimously and heartily adopted by a vote of all 
present. They are as follows: ; 

Resolved, That the resignation of A. E. Leavenworth as _princi- 
pal of the Beeman Academy, moves us to an expression of grati- 
tude for the work which he has done for the youth under his charge 
since he has been with us, and assure him that the regret we feel is 
only lightened by the hope and belief that he will find a wider 
sphere of usefulness in the new position to which he is called, and 
that our loss, which we deem great, will result in a greater good to 
himself and others. 

Resolved, Thathe is hereby assured of our kindest interest in his 
future welfare and that of his family, growing out of the several re- 
lations he has held while with us, as teacher, neighbor, citizen, and 
friend. 


MoNTPELIER,—The winter term of the Vermont ‘Methodist Sem- 
inary closed hursday, March 18, with examinations Wednes- 
day and Thursday, and the literary exercises of the middle classes 
on Thursday evening. The examinations showed thorough drill 
on the part of the teachers and hard study by the students. The 
chapel was well filled on the night of the exhibition, and the 
speakers reflected credit upon themselves and their teachers. 


NORTHFIELD. — The scholars of the Northfield Graded School - 
presented their retiring principal, A. R. Savage, Esq., on Wednes- 


day, March 17th, with two beautiful silver goblets, gold-lined, and 
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‘a Silver fruit-knife. He had most thoroughly ingratiated himself 
into the confidence and esteem of his pupils, and they feel deeply 
the loss sustained by them in his retirement from the position so 
ably filled by him for the past three years. E. C. Smith, of Cabot, 
a teacher of experience, and well recommended, completes the 
term as principal. 


ALBANY.—The winter school at the west village which has been 
under the very excellent instruction of Miss Nellie E. Shephard, 
closed Friday, the 27th ult., with a public examination seasoned 
with rhetorical exercises. It was our pleasure, with some score 
and a half of others, to be present, and without any flattery at all 
we will say that we were both pleased and gratified. 


Jounson.—The Normal School is flourishing finely this spring. 
Mr. Crippen is giving excellent satisfaction; scholars are coming 
in all the time. Orleans county sends a larger number than any 
other county except Lamoille, and nearly as many as this county. 

BuRLINGTON. — The annual spring course of lectures in the 
Medical department of the University of Vermont commences on 
Thursday, the 18th inst. The indications are that a large number 
of students will be in attendance. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston.— The Massachusetts School Fund now amounts to 
$2,500,000. The finest buildings in Massachusetts are school- 
houses. 

The spelling mania has reached Boston, and last Tuesday even- 
ing Music Hall was converted into a “ school-house,” where the ad- 
vanced volunteer scholars of our schools were engaged in a spell- 
ing contest with members of the daily press. It would have been 
difficult to have chosen more evenly-matched contestants, and there 
was considerable fun sandwiched in with the excitement. Two 
prizes were given to the best two spellers, one of which was 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, bound in Russia. 

The contract for building the new school-house at the corner of 
Exeter and Newbury streets, on the Back Bay territory, has been 
awarded. The building will contain nine rooms and a large hall, 
and will be used for grammar and primary classes, separate en- 
trances being assigned for the two grades. It will be a mixed 

school. 


CAMBRIDGE. — An exhibition of the Free Evening Drawing 
School took place in the hall of the new city building on 
Central square. Specimens of the artistie work of the pupils 
were hung along the walls of three sides of the apartment and at- 
tested the proficiency of the pupils, and the faithfulness and suc- 
«ess of the instruction in a very gratifying manner. The occasion 
‘was made specially interesting by the delivery of a lecture on art 
by Professor Walter Smith, who held the close attention of the 
large audience during the hour and a half in which he spoke. 
His honor, Mayor Bradford presided, and made some introductory 
remarks of a congratulatory character, before introducing the lec- 
turer. Several members of the school committee were present on 
the platform or among the audience. 


Wosvurn.—The arrangements for the High School reunion are 
progressing very favorably, and aflarge company will undoubtedly 
attend. The Rev. Dr. J. C. Bodwell, Rev. H. C. Townly, Hon. J. 
G. Pollard, William A. Stone, Esq., and Messrs. J. P. and P. L. 
Converse have signified their intention to be present. Thomas 
Emerson, Esq., a former principal, is confidently expected. 


ATTLEBORO.—The school committee report many improvements 
in school accommodations during the last year, but “ the completion 
of a large, new and convenient school-house, at a cost of $30,000, 
in district Number 18” is rightly termed “the great event of the 
year.” The East High School now has excellent accommodations 
in this building; but as the North High School occupied a dis- 
carded school building, there is still room for improvement. . 
- « Rev. J. Whitehill, Rev. J. D. Peirce, and George A. Adams, 
Esq., have been elected as members of the school committee. 

At the spelling school at East Attleboro, forty spellers engaged 
in the contest. Miss B. Young and Miss F. Blandin, both teach- 
ers in the public schools, won the prizes. Another is to be held 
on Monday evening, March 22, and a separate class from which 
teachers should be excluded would give hope to some of the un- 
successful contestants. 


SWAMPSCOTT.—The school committee show the whole number 
of scholars to be 374, with an average attendance of 319. The 
school-houses are in excellent condition.- The public library has’ 
been patronized during the year to the extent of 2,020 volumes. 
+ « + «+ The school committee’s report shows that the largest 
attendance was during the spring term, when the whole number of 
pupils was 374—largest average attendance 319. mber of schol- 
ars under fifteen years of age 25. The school ings are in 
good condition. 


MARBLEHEAD.—An adjourned town meeting was held Thurs- 
day, the 18th inst., to complete the election of town officers. A 
board of health, cemetery committee, and auditing committee were 
chosen. After a struggle it was finally decided to make the select- 
* men the surveyors of highways, and they were also made the beach 


commission of 74-100 of one per centum. The town clerk and 
town treasurer were voted the same compensation as the year be- 
fore, $300 each; $4,500 was appropriated for paying State aid the 
ensuing year. The fire department was voted $5.00 for each man. 
The appropriations for the several boards were made as follows : 
Selectmen, $6,000; interest, $10,000; schools, $16,000; overseers, 
$7,000 ; surveyors, $5,000; firewards, $5,000 ; compensation to fire- 
men $1,445; town department, $5,000; diScounts and abatements, 
$2,500; total, $57,945. As the town treasurer has a balance of 
over $11,000, it was voted that $46,000 be assessed upon the polls 
and estates. It was voted that the town purchase the text-books 
for public school¢ as they may be needed by the pupils from time 
to time, and that $1,000 be appropriated for this purpose. The 
tax will be about the same as last year, viz., $13.80. Another ad- 
journed meeting will be held Monday. 


Town APPROPRIATIONS FOR ScCHOOLS.—Stoneham, $15,000; 
Lincoln, $2,000; Swampscott, $7,000; Bradford, $6,800; Quincy, 
$27,500; Stoughton, $22,000; Malden, $40,000; Becket, $1,500; 
Granby, $1,500; Hatfield, $2,000; Huntington, $2,000; Milbury, 
$7,000; Northampton, $30,250; Palmer, $8,000; Southampton, 
$1,800; South Hadley, $9,000; Williamstown, $5,500; West Boyl- 
ston, $3,500. : 


EASTHAMPTON.—The summer term of the Seminary commenced 
on Thursday. The High, Grammar, and Intermediate schools of 
the town commenced Thursday. The primary schools will re-open 
Monday, April 12. 

MIDDLEBORO.—It was voted to choose a committee of three in 
relation to building a school-house at the Center, the accommoda- 
tion of the present ones being too small. 

— The Fall River (Mass.) school committet has adopted a reso- 
lution recommending that the senior class in the Girls’ High School 
appear in American calico on the day of graduation, instead of 
costly dresses, as has been the custom. 

— The next anniversary of the Wheaton Female Seminary, at 

Norton, will be the fortieth since the establishment of the school, 
and the twenty-fifth since Mrs. Metcalf’s connection with it as prin- 
cipal. It is intended to have exercises commemorative of these 
facts. 
— Lexington voted at Monday’s town meeting, to raise $9,821 to 
pay for the approaching centennial celebration, $2,300 to be assessed 
during the present year, and $2,000 in each of the following years 
until the entire amount is paid. 

— The senior class of the Westfield Normal School have chosen 
Miss A. C. Bissell, of Charlemont, valedictorian, and Miss B. A. 
Collins, of Williamstown, salutatorian. 

— Miss Beach, first assistant at the Woodstock Academy, will 
become principal of the Southbridge High School, at a salary of 
$1,200. 

— The term at the Agricultural College closed at Ambherst, 
Monday, to reopen on the 25th inst. 

—The schools of the town of Nahant are in excellent condition. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE. — Only six spelling-schools since our last issue. 
The institution has fair/y driven even church fairs into the back- 
ground, and the spelling arena is more powerful as an agency to 
raise funds than any other one device. In nearly all of the con- 
tests the participants are pupils in our schools, and they almost in- 
variably do their teachers great credit by their proficiency. On 
Friday evening, March 19th, representatives from six of the Gram- 
mar schools of the city entered the lists for a friendly encounter, six 
prizes being offered—one for each school. The words were to be 
taken from Leach’s Speller, or else were to be those in common 
use. So perfectly were these children, as a whole, versed in the 
difficulties of the spelling-book that it was soon evident that words 
must be found outside thereof, in order to bring the matter to an 


“lend. Accordingly words from other sources were used, and with 


such good effect that the ranks were thinned very speedily. The 
result demonstrated, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that spelling 
is thoroughly taught in this city. 


BRISTOL.—We regret to learn that Mr. F.G. Morley, the accom- 
plished teacher of the High School, finds it necessary to resign his 
position on account of his continued ill-health. Mr. Morley has 
occupied his present position for a number of years, and has done 
a most excellent work for both the school and the community. The 
State will be loth to lose him from her service. Bristol 
also has had her spelling-match, as also the towns of Westerly, 
Pawtucket, and Lincoln. The “tidal wave” seems destined to 


sweep over the entire State. y 


Newport.—Prof. J: F. O. Smith has resigned his position as 
teacher of Music in the public schools in this city, and his resig- 
nation has been accepted. . . Mr. P. Henry Case, son of Mr. 
P. G. Case, of this city, a graduate of Brown University, has been 
chosen to a professorship in Santa Barbara College, Cal., and en- 
tered upon his duties in February. . 


Hopkinton. — The graded school at Ashaway oes an exhibi- 
tion in their school hall, on the night of the 13th inst. In spite of 
the unpropitious state of the weather, a fair audience were present, 


committee. William Stacy was chosen collector of taxes, at a 


all of whom were well pleased with the exercises. It is to be 


hoped that the people of this joint district will take pains to in- 
form themselves of the character of the work Mr. and Mrs. Estee 
are doing in this school. We are confident they will find very 
much to approve, very little to condemn. We shall look for the 
best of results from the establishment and maintenance of this 
graded school. 


WARREN. — At the annual town meeting held on Saturday, 
March 13th, Rev. Samuel K. Dexter was re-elected Superintendent 
of Public Schools. Hon. Geo. L. Cooke, Ambrose B. Mason, and 
Rev. Micah J. Talbot, were also re-elected as members of the school 
committee for three years. . The liberal appropriation 
which this town made last year was sufficient to pay up a deficit 
of $170.65 for the year previous, meet the requirements of the year, 
and leave a considerable sum unexpended; therefore, as recom- 
mended in the report of the committee, which has just been is- 
sued, the town appropriation for the public schools for the ensuing 
year was $5,500; $2,000 less than last year. An appropriation of 
$350 for the new school-house, and a fence around the new terri- 
tory was also voted. 


RICHMOND.— The winter term of the school at Wyoming, Mr. 
Robert Richmond, principal, closed March 9th. Much interest 
has been awakened both among pupils and parents, and the school 
has been one of marked profit. 


Connecticut. 


Hon. B. G. Noxruror, Secretary of the Board of Educatien, 
will conduct an institute at Norwich, Conp., in the Free Academy, 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, April 8th, 9th, and 1oth. Ar- 
rangements have been made for a large meeting, and among the 
speakers may be expected Hon. J. H. French, of Vt.; Hon. T. B. 
Stockwell, of R. 1.; Rev. J. C. Bodwell, of Conn.; and Commis- 
sioner Apgar, of N. J. 


STAFFORD.—A Veteran Teacher—Ancient Pupils.—It is a rare 
thing that a teacher of a district school in a country town should 
retain such an interest in the field of his early labors that he can 
reproduce the names of the pupils attending his school, give the 
age of each while in school, and designate those who have died, 
after a period of forty-one years has elapsed. 

The Rev. Charles Hammond, widely known as principal of Mon- 
son Academy, Mass., taught the district school in “ Stafford street” 
during the winter of 1833 and ’34. From an article by Mr. Ham- 
mond, in the Zol/land County Press, at Stafford, the following 
items are gleaned. Of the eighty-four scholars, under the charge of 
this single teacher, were five only three years old, six, four years, 
while there were twelve between fifteen and twenty years. The 
variety of duties devolving on a teacher in such a , sition, in 
which the extreme ages of the pupils are three and nineteen years, 
can be understood only by those who have had actual experience 
with such a charge. Thirty-nine per cent. of the boys and twenty- 
nine per cent. of the girls are dead. Thirty-four of the living are 
no longer boys and ‘girls, as each one of that number is over a half 
century old. And yet the teacher of these quondam boys and 
girls, who has had charge of Lawrence at Groton and Monson 
Academies, eleven and twenty-five years respectively since his 
graduation at Yale in 1839, is not old,—but is still an active, zeal- 
ous, progressive teacher, among the foremost of the leaders in the 
cause of education, in the old Bay State. 

“In 1833 there were two meeting houses in the street, and these 
long ago disappeared. It is supposed that every one of the ten 
churches now in the town have been built since that date. Forty- 
one years ago, not a railroad existed in New England, and now the 
mountains are riddled for miles in extent to make a way for the 
tramp of the iron horse, The street was then in the line of a great 
stage route from Hartford to Boston by way of Worcester, and 
the heavily-loaded stages daily passed each way. But the glory of 
all that business has utterly passed away from the Stafford hills 
and other country towns. Indeed an old-fashioned country stage 
is likely to be as curious a relic of antiquity as the spinning-wheel 
and domestic loom of our grandmothers have already become. 

The old school-house still stands on that eminence from 
whence nearly every dwelling in the district can be distinctly seen. 
It has been moved, indeed, a few rods from its former site, and we 
suppose its interior arrangements have been modernized — but in 
its general appearance it remains as when in its prime, when it was 
one of the largest, and doubtless one of the best school houses of 
the county. The old church never had a steeple, but the old schoo!- 
house, long its contemporary, had both a cupola and a bell. We 
have made many inquiries as to the time when this school edifice, 
so creditable to the projectors, was erected ; but can obtain no clue 
to this important fact. The school-house was in sad need of re- 
pairs in 1833 It had been battered by storms and hard wong It 
was exposed to every wind that blew. The winter was cold and 
bleak. We burnt a fabulous amount of wood in that spacious 
room, having a chimney at each end. The battle of school life was 
fought between two fires—and yet we were often chilled by the 
crevices in the defective floor and walls. It was a satisfaction to 
learn, not long afterwards, that substantial repairs had made the 
place comfortable for succeeding teachers in winter terms. . 

Many of the dwellings, whiclt were then the homes of pupils, 
have long since been demolished, and the inmates are also gone. 
Of the heads of the families who then sent to the school, not more 
than one or two are now supposed to be among the living. Every 
house, standing then and now, is a memento to the dead. The 
old school house still remains. Its antique cupola, the most nc- 
ticeable relic of the past in all the landscape, still greets the eye of 
the visitor returning to familiar scenes after long absence. That 
bell rings out the same school warnings which the oldest inhabitant 
has heard ever since he ran remember. 

Those who in other years have belonged to the schools that have 
gathered daily in that ancient room at the sound of that old bell, 
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will read with responsive emotion the following lines of Park Ben- 
‘amin. Many years ago these stanzas were set to music by Russell, 
4 ballad singer, known to some of the former residents of Stafford, 
and widely known throughout the land as the author of many pop- 
ular airs, hating similar themes of song: 


THE OLD SCHOOL HOUSE. 


The school house dim and old, 
How aenr years have flown ; 
Since in its little fold 
My name was kindly known ; 
How different it seems 
From what it used to be 
‘When, gay as morning dreams, 
We played around the tree. 


How we watched the lengthened day, 
Through the dusty window pane, 
How we longed to be away, 
And at sport upon the plain ; 
To leave the weary books, 
And the master’s careful eye, 
For the flowers and the brooks, 
And the cool and open sky. 


Alas! where now are they, 

My oor comrades dear? 
Departed far away, 

And I alone am here; 
Some are in distant climes, 

And some in churchyard cold ; 
Yet it tells of happy times, 

That school-house dim and old.” 


HartrorD.—The will of the late Chauncey Harris, principal of 
the South School, gives all his property, worth about one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars, to his family. He left six chil- 
dren. Mr. Frank R. Childs, teacher in the Hartford High 
School, is to be Mr. Harris’ successor, 


GLASTONBURY.—The annual examination of the academy took 
place during the past week. After a vacation of three weeks, the 
spring term will begin Aprili2th. From the annual catalogue just 
published, it appears that 121 pupils have been in attendance during 
the year, of which a considerable number were from other towns. 
A boarding-house is to be opened for the accommodation of those 
from abroad, at a moderate expense for board. 


New Haven. — We notice among the Board of Visitors to 
West Point, for June, 1875, recently appointed by President Grant, 
the name of President D. C. Gilman. The president has also ap- 
pointed among the cadets, to enter the seminary in June, Harris 
Lee Roberts, son of the late Gen. Benjamin S. Roberts, U.S. A., 
who was military inspector in the Sheffield Scientific School sev- 
eral years previous to his death a few months ago, and as first al- 
ternate, Edmund D. Smith, son of Hon. Truman Smith. Harris L. 
Roberts has been studying at the Hopkins Grammar School, where 
he was distinguished for gentlemanly deportment and physical ac- 
tivity. 

The evening schools of New Haven were closed last week. 
Over five hundred youn men and boys, from 14 to 40 years of age, 
have been in attendance during the season, extending from Oct. 
5th to March r2th. ‘Ten male teachers have been employed. The 
studies have been, arithmetic, reading, spelling, penmanship, 
book-keeping, and letter writing, Great interest has been mani- 
fested by the members of the school. 


Colleges. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 

“ Beautiful spring” is as yet a stranger here. . . . - James 
T. Fields lectured on “ De Quincy,” Tuesday evening, March 16. 
on Professor Seelye preached last Sunday in Pearl street 
church, Hartford. . A few students gave a theatrical 
entertainment at North Amherst, on Thursday night, March 11, 
the regular evening for prayer meeting. . . . . Professor 
Burgess has resumed his lectures, and the Seniors their impreca- 
tions, . . . . Professor Tyler gave a very interesting para- 
phrase on “Dives and Lazarus,” last Sunday. . . . . The 
wife of Tutor Chickering died Friday night, March 12, at her 
father’s house in Exeter, N. H. Her funeral took place the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. The college ball nine, chosen for the 
ensuing season, are, viz.: D. M. Pratt, captain, 2d b.; F. E. Stork, 
c. f.; J. B. Stanchfield, p-; J. E. Plimpton, 1st b.; H. S. Knight, 
3d b.; F.C. Newman, s. s.; G. F. Mears, 1. f.; M. E. Couch, c. £.; 
W. Record, r. f. They exercise daily in the “Gym,” running two 
or three miles a day. There will probably be no Fresh- 
man crew, - + The post-graduates are to start soon en 
masse for Europe we hope. - « The Amherst Student an- 
hounces the birth of a fine healthy boy to C. L. Woodworth, Jr., 
formerly of the class of 75... . The Social Union voted 
to place the “ student” exchanges in the Reading Rooms. . . . 
Ata lively boating meeting on Wednesday, March 17, $1,200°was 


called for, and $1,455 was raised. Boating isn’t dead yet in 
Amherst. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Professor Young gave a lecture in the college church, Friday 
vs March 18th, under the auspices of the Senior class. Sub- 
ject: “The Transit cf Venus Expedition to Peking.” He gavean 


ae of their journey from home to their destination, the opera- 


Ons of the party while in China, how their observations were 


made, a description of the places and people he saw, which were |. 


well illustrated by several good views. His lecture closes the 
Senior course for the present year. We understand that the Jun- 
iors are providing for a course for next year. This lecture course 
was inaugurated by the class of '73, and met with so much favor 


that subsequent classes have kept it up, so that now it is regarded |. 


as almost one of the “ institutions of Dartmouth,” The class takes 
the responsibility of engaging the lecturers, relying upon the sale 
of tickets to cover expenses. It is a fine thing for the students 
and people, giving them an opportunity of hearing the first-class 
lecturers of the country, which but for this they could not, because 
it is the only provision for public lectures in town. The most pop- 
ular ‘speaker of the season was Robert Collyer, of Chicago, who 
spoke last week; subject, “ True Grit.” He said true grit con- 
sisted, first, in one’s ability to save himself ; second, in his ability 
to give himself to any good cause or purpose; and that this was 
manifested in his willingness to do an honest day’s work, to get 
married and make a happy home, and to give a family of children 
to the world. 

The Seniors held their election for class day exercises on 
Wednesday, the 17th; it passed off as quietly as one ever did, and 
with as little ill-feeling. The elections are controlled within the 
societies, and, as a matter of course, results in much wire-pulling 
and ill-feeling between the different societies. The following ap- 
pointments were made: For oration, Jarvis Dinsmoor ; poem, S. B. 
Wiggin; chronicler, C. E. Cochran; prophesies, C. H. Burleigh; 
introductory address, A. F. Sears; address at the old pine, J. C. 
Proctor ; address to the undergraduates, W. J. Noyes; address to 
the class, Jarvis Richards; address to the president, L. S. Tilton ; 
ode, G. A. Butler; chorister, George Burbeck; marshal, H. W. 
Stevens. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

Professor Atwater receives numerous calls to lecture ; within the 
last two weeks, he has lectured in half-a dozen places within a ra- 
dius of thirty miles. His general subject is Chemistry, both the- 
oretical and practical. . . . Professor Hibbard read in Worces- 
ter, Mass., Tuesday; March 16th. * Seniors take up Inter- 
national Law and Constitution of the United States next week. 
These are the last studies of the course in their respective depart- 
ments. 

_We are glad to hear that the Juniors have decided to have 
class singing at Junior Exhil.tion. This style of music is deserv- 
edly popular both among the students and their friends, and from 
the well-known vocal ability of many members of ’76, it is certain 
that the custom will lose none of its popularity on the evening of 
April 7th next. Students and recent graduates will have their 
hopes raised for the success of the entertainment, when they are 
told that the rehearsals take place on William street, a few doors 
below High. 

We clip the following from the College Argus: “It may be an 
item of interest to announce that a certain Senior, by daily investi- 
gation, is collecting facts from which there will soon be prepared 
an article on love affairs in college, or rather a complete exposition 
of thé engagements and general matrimonial prospects of our stu- 
dents. It will contain choice extracts and loving sentimentalities 
from many a gushing miss(ive). It cannot be doubted that such an 
authoritative statement as to the precise intentions and hopes of 
each student will be cut out and pasted upen the walls of many a 
ladies’ seminary.” Your correspondent will give you timely infor- 
mation of the appearance of said article, with such comments and 
extracts as may seem necessary. 

The old custom of “ boarding oneself” which was so prevalent in 
college four years ago seems to have been abandoned. ‘The excel- 
lent facilities which our various clubs afford seem to render it un- 
necessary for any one to resort to this very unhealthy and uncom- 
fortable way of sustaining the inner man, though indeed no club 
can ever hope to board as marvelously cheap as some of the self- 
constituted housewives are said to have done. Witness the in- 
stance of one who boarded himself during a: winter term of thir- 
teen weeks fer less than $10.00. Men who go through college in that 
way learn something more than the text-book and professor can 
teach them; nevertheless, we shall not blame any one who reads 
this if his thirst for extra knowledge does not determine him to 
board himself for a year or so at seventy-five cents per week. 


The ladies of the Middletown Temperance Union have opened 
a temperance coffee-house next door to the North Church, Court 
street. We understand that the refreshments are excellent and 
very cheap. It is to be hoped that all success will attend their ef- 
forts. Middletown certainly offers as wide a field for labor in the 
temperance line as any place that we know of. 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 


The theatricals in aid of the Harvard boat club will take place 
in Horticultural Hall, on Thursday and Friday evenings, April 8 
and 9, and on Saturday afternoon, April 10. Tickets can be ob- 
tained at the colleges, at No. 16 Weld. . + The Hasty Pud- 
ding Club has this year revived the custom of compelling mem- 
bers to pass through that form of initiation known as “ running for 
the pudding.” It obliges the candidate, for one week, to run when- 
ever he has occasion to pass about the yard, and at no time to 
speak to any one, except the waiter at meals, the college officers, 
and one member of the club, who is appointed his “mentor.” . 


- Delegates from Harvard have returned from Saratoga, where 
they succeeded in making satisfactory arrangements for the accom. 
modation of the crews which will take part in the coming regatta. 
Their quarters will be near Conkling’s Hotel, and the situation is 
considered as good, if not better, than any other on the lake. . . 
- Some desire is felt among certain students to start a military 
organization, as was recommended by President Eliot in his last 
annual report. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE LITERARY ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual circular of this association is just issued, and 
will be found below. For some reason, the names of the judges of 
oratory are not given. It is understood that they will be the same 
as last year, viz.: Messrs.—W. C. Bryant, G. W. Curtis, and W. 
Reid. The judges of essays are also the same. The association 
has certainly secured a very eminent board of mathematical exam- 
iners, comprising Admiral Davis and Profes¢or Newcomb, of the 
Naval Observatory, Washington, and Colonel Michie, of West 
Point. The Greek committee is also an excellent one, consisting 
of Rev. Dr. Chambers and Charlton T. Lewis, of the New York 
“Greek Club,” and Professor Dimmock, of the Adams Academy, 
Quincy, Mass. That this young association should be able to se- 


cure such examiners shows that it has outlived the period of doubts 


and sneers, and has a career of increasing usefulness before it. 
The prizes will certainly confer honor on any young men who can 
win them. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE LITERARY CONTEST, 
SECOND ANNUAL CONTEST. 

All colleges to whom this circular is sent are hereby invited to participate in 
the Second Intercollegiate Literary Contest, under the following conditions : 

I. No College shall participate which has not, before October 1st, 1875, offi- 
cially announced to the Chairman of the Executive Committee its intention of 
entering in said contest. 

II. No College shall participate which has not, before October rst, 1875, paid 
in to the Chairman of said Committee the sum of Fifty Dollars. 

III. All Essays and names of competitors in each branch must be sent to 
Chairman of said Committee on or before October rst, 1875. 

Contest in Oratory to be held in the Academy of Music of New York City, 
January 4th, 1876, 

Examinations to be held in New York City on the two days previous to 
Thanksgiving day. 

A supplementary Circular will be sent in the Autumn, informing Colleges to 
how many representatives they are entitled; and the exact time and place of 
holding the examinations. 

I. H. Potnemus, Chairman. 
Address Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. ; after July 7, 65 Washington 
street, Newark, N. J. 
Competitive Essays, 1875.—SuByjects: 
1, The Advantages and Disadvantages of Universal Suffrage. 
2. Dickens and Thackery, compared. 

I. Each Essay must bear a cipher or feigned name, which must be also en- 
dorsed on a sealed letter accompanying the Essay. ° 

This letter must also bear the name of the College from which the Essay pro- 

ceeds. 
II. By the rules of the Association, ‘‘ Each College shall select, at its discre- 
tion, three representatives ; if, however, the number of Colleges competing shall 
exceed eight, each shall be restricted to two representatives.’’ Should any Col- 
lege send three essays, it will be necessary to designate which of the three 
shall be left out-of the competition, in case it shall be found that more than eight 
Colleges are competing. 

III. The length of each Essay is strictly limited to 6,000 words; this being 
equivalent to about six pages of Harfer’s Magazine. 

IV. The Association shall be entitled to a manuscript copy of each prize 
Essay; but the Essay shall be at the author’s disposal, should he wish to print it. 

Tuos. WentwortH HiGGinson, 
T. Fiecp Judges. 
ICHARD GRANT WHITE, 
MATHEMATICAL EXAMINATION, 1875. 
P. S. 
Greek EXAMINATION, 1875 
I. Sophocles Cidipus Tyrannus. 

Besides accuracy, facility, and elegance of translation, the examination will in- 
clude—1. Etymology; 2. History; 3. Antiquities; 4. The Drama, its theater, 
constitution, and metres. 

Il. Exercises in Greek Composition. 

Ill. 7ranslating from some easy but unfamiliar book, ad aperturam libri, 
T. W. CHamBers, 
Cc. P. Lewis, 
Ws. R. Dimmock, 


Prizrs.—A prize of $200.00 is offered by the Association for the best Essay on 
each of the given subjects. Honorary mention will also be made in each case of 
the second best Essay. 

The Association offers $309.00 as a first prize, and $200.co as a second prize, in 
both Greek and Mathematics. 

The Association offers $200.00 as a first prize, and $150.00 asa second prize, in 
Oratory. 


Examiners. 


KANsAS.—Prof. John D. Parker has tendered his resignation of 
the superintendency of the Kansas Institution for the Blind, to 
take effect at the close of the present school year. Under the 
able management of Professor Parker, and his efficient wife, who 
has acted as matron, the institution has flourished in a very note- 
worthy degree. The asylum is now in a prosperous condition. 
Professor Parker is a scholarly man, the founder of the Kansas 
Natural History Society. He would do good work in the East. 


THE “great spell” at Music Hall, Boston, Tuesday evening, be- 
tween the school-boys and the compositors, resulted in favor of the 
schools, Frank Elsbree, of the English High School, securing the 
first prize. 

Mr. Geo. F. WIGGINS was confirmed as sub-master of the Low- 


.' ell School, Boston, by a vote of 57 ayes to 16 noes, 
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New Publications. 


Cesar’s GALLIC War. Four Books. Edited by J. H. and W. 
F. Allen and J. B. Greenough. Boston: Ginn Brothers ; 1874. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE Poems oF OviD, chiefly the Metamor- 
phoses, Edited by J. H. and W. F, Allen and J. B. Green- 
ough. Boston: Ginn Brothers ; 1875. 

These two new books recently added to Allen and Greenough’s 
series of classics, are very good specimens of their kind, well sus- 
taining the reputation ef the editors for carefulncss and thorough- 
ness in thelr work, as well as for an accurate sense of what is most 
needed and of what may well be left out in a text-book. 

The “Czsar” we particularly like. We can speak of it with 
some confidence, having already put it to the test of actual use in 
the class-room. Of course, it would be folly to assert that any one 
among the numerous editions of Czsar is transcendently superior 
to all the rest. Some very good ones ‘might be named, and we 
have no desire to detract from their merits. In regard to the edi- 


tion before us, we should put down as first among its special mer- |, 


its, its vocabulary. This was prepared for the work by Mr. R. F. 
Pennell, of Phillips Exeter Academy. It is based in the main upon 
White’s Latin-English Dictionary, The teacher who wants to 
make derivation a specialty while reading Casar will find this vo- 
cabulary a great help; and whether or not it be made a specialty, 
the derivation of wo-ds is so presented as to ca'l the pupil’s atten- 
tion to the subject almost will-he, nill-he. The notes are admirable, 
scarcely leaving anything to be desired, and that is saying a good 
deal, In another edition we hope the lines may be numbered on 
each page. At present we have only the division into chapters 
and sections—four or five lines to asection. A reference to page 
and line is much more readily found than one to chapter and sec 
tion. We cannot forbear expressing the wish, also, that our edit- 
ors had seen fit to introduce either into the text or the notes, map> 
and plans of battles, campaigns, and marches, which aid the pupil 
so much in understanding the text, As it is, we have only the 
map of Gaul, in which we find some eight or ten references to the 
text. 

In the “ Ovid” we havea series of selections, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to something over five thousand lines. The argument oi 
the “ Metamorphoses” is given in full, showing the connection of 
the myths one with another, and enabling one to get “ something 
like a complete picture of the Greek mythology.” The other se- 
lections are taken from the “Fasti,” the “ Heroides,” the 
“ Amores,” and the “ Tristia.” The notes, occupying about one- 
third of the volume, are almost all short and all to the point,— 
nothing superfluous in them. An index of proper names is also 
given. This will save the pupil much labor, for without it the lex- 
icon or classical dictionary must be consulted very often, and that 
takes much more time and patience than to consult this index. A 
few directions given at the beginning of the notes for scanning at 
sight will be found of great value to the beginner. The book 
seems to be in all respects a good one. We hope it will find a 
ready sale. No publishers give us Aandsomer text-books than 
Ginn Brothers, a fact which ought to be mentioned frequently. 


REASONABLE Exocurion. A Text-Book for Schools, Colleges, 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Actors, etc. By F. TavernerGraham. New 
York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. ; 1875. Price $1.25.! 
A good elocutionist, like a true poet, is born and not made.” As 


it has been said of eloquence, “It must exist in the man, in the 
subject, and in the occasion. Learning may toil for it, but it can- 
not attain it.” We believe no study of works on elocution can 
make a good speaker of him who has no native talent in that direc- 
tion ; but in reading or speaking the written compositions of 
others, one may receive valuable aid from the study of a wisely 
arranged treatise on the subject. Such an one, we think, is before 
us. It claims to be a “ Reasonable Elocution,” and the claim is 
warranted by the fact that it gives a reason for the rules laid down 
for the guidance of the student, which we believe will be gener- 
ally accepted as correct, by those who will examine the work, or 
who may use it as a guide in the art of good reading and speaking. 
The notation and scales for the exercise of the voice are somewhat 
novel, but seem to be simple and effective. The examples given 
for the illustration of the principles laid down are unusually well 
selected, especially those under the head of Time and Emphasis. 
The chapter on Gesture is characterized by simplicity and natural- 
ness, 


THe JunyoR-cLass ARITHMETIC, Oral and Written. Designed 
for Graded Schools. By Daniel W. Fish, A.M. (Robinson’s 
Mathematical Series) Pp. 317. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. ; 1875. 


This new arithmetic, attractive in typography and general finish, 
is designed “to meet the wants of intermediate classes in graded 
schools, of a large number of schools in rural districts, and of even- 
ing schools in cities.” It opens with a page of excellent “ Sugges- 
tions to Teachers,” and in the work the principles, definitions, and 
rules are generally well stated, some var iations from the stereotype 
phrases being noticeable improvements. Copious exercises in 
mental and oral arithmetic are given in each subject before the ex- 
amples for the slate, which last are well chosen and practical and suf- 
ficient, but not too many in number, making a union of mental and 
written arithmetic which provides a-shorter course fcr pupils 
having but a limited time for the study, the most important topics 


dent being materially assisted by pictorial illustrations. A careful 
examination of the book shows many excellences, and we give it a 
cordial commendation, B. 


First Lessons in NuMBERS. By William G. Peck, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Columbia College, and 
of Mechanics in the School of Mines. New York and Chicago: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. ; 1875. 

Here is a little work which gives us great pleasure to notice. It 
is simple, attractive, easy, and comprehensive. It is so pleasiug to 
the eye, by its pictorial illustrations, and the questions are so inter- 
esting that it will be only a pastime for children to answer them. 
In a hundred pages are embraced all the principles and a sufficient 
number of examples to complete the study of what is called Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Esres & Laukiat, Publishers, Boston :—Edward Ill. By 
the Rev. W. Warburton, M.A... With three maps. Price $1.00. 

. « « Globe Dictionary of the agin Language ; Etymolog- 
ical, Explanatory, and Pronouncing. Illustrated by two hundred 
engravings om wood. Price $1.50. . . Half-Hour Recre- 
ations in Popular Science. Dana-Estes edition, No. 14: The 
Glacial Epoch of our Globe, By Alexander Braun. Price 25 cts. 
. Half-Hour Recreations in Natural History, Divisi » 
First: Half-Hours with Insects. Twelve Parts: Part 6. 25 cts. 
The Poy ulation of an Apple Tree. By A 5S Packa d, Jr. 


Fifty-fifth Annual Report and Documents for the New York In- 
stiution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dump; 1874. . . . 
Seventh Annual Report of the Trustees and Ufficers of the Institu- 
tion for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes ; 1874. . . . - 
Annual Report of the School Committee of the Town of Warren; 
R. I.; 1874-5. . . . « Catalognes of Park Institute, Rye, 
N. Y.; 1874. 


The Book Worm. 


Esris & Laureat, of this city, will pu lish next month a small 


und yet very carefully written book, by Prof. Burt G, Wilder, of 3 


Cornell University, entitled ‘Sexual Physiology.” Professor 
Wilder writes as a man of science. Commencing with the vegetable 
kingdom he treats the subject fom the botanist’s standpoint ; then 
he takes the lowest forms of animal life and goes up through the va- 
rious types to man, The work was announced some eightecn 
months since, but the need of most thorough research and revision 
has delayed its publication. . . . For one to believe in the 
hell of medieval Christianity was considered necessary for the 
individual soul’s salvation, That age has past. Now one may 
or may not believe in it, and be considered a fit candidate for 
heaven. But although the belief may not be necessary for the sal- 
vation of the individual soul, yet the history of the Church the past 
twenty five years pronounces most emphatically the necessity of 
this belief for the salvation of the world. Methodism is the crys- 
tallization of the doctrine of eternal rewards and punishments ; 
Universalism, of universal salvation. Both had their birth within 
a few years. The one has saved positively by millions ; the other 
doubtfully by thousands. Nota portion, but all of Christ’s apos- 


tolic injunction ; ‘* Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel | Gy 


to every creature. He that believeth shall be saved: he Mat de- 
lieveth not shall be damned,” is this age accepting as the whole and 
the saving truth, These thoughts are suggested by reading Prof. 
Townsend’s strong and timely book, “‘ Lost Forever.” If we mis- 
take not the drift of current theological thought, there is a rapid re- 
turn in progress among all Christians to the old land-marks. This 
book, we said, was strong and timely. It is strong except in one 
chapter, in which there is more Milton than Bible. It is timely, for the 
truth needs restating, and the people are waiting to receive it and 
restin it. . . . . Prof, T. R. Lounsbury, of Yale College, isa 
man as yet not widely known. In his department, Early English, 
there is no more able professor in the United States. We are 
glad to learn that he is at work on a book in his line of thought, 
which will be published this year, Whatever he does will b> well 
done, and every scholar will enjoy his new book, . . . . The 
tenth volume of Appleton’s new American Cyclopedia will be 
issued the first of April. The whole work will be completed in 
about ayear Little, Brown & Co. have the first volume of the new- 
ly revised edition of the Cyclopedia Brittannica,s . . . . “Sex 
in Industry ” ‘s a new book just announced by Osgood & Co., It 
will be a companion volume, in some respects, to “ Sex in Educa- 
tion.” . . . . G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York, should receive 
the thanks of all educators for the plan they have conceived of 
bringing out their German Classics for American Students, edited 
by Prof. James Morgan Haut, of Cornell University. Each vol- 
ume will contain an introduction and historical sketch, and a run- 
ning commentary on the text. They will be finely printed and 
bound, and be suited for the library as well as the recitation room. 
The same firm import and bind up a large number of scientific 
manuals, which are having a wide sale. . . . . Prof. A. P. 
Peabody, D.D., is widely known as the cultured preacher to the 
students of Harvard. Some of his best discourses in the col’ege 
chapel were published last week, by Roberts Brothers under the 
title, “ Christian Belief and Life.” . . . . The new firm of 
Potter, Ainsworth & Co., who succeed Woolworth, Ainsworth & 
Co., announce a new edition of Xenophon’s Anabasis, by Crosby, 
with notes, lexicon, and citatiuns complete. A. S. Manson, with 
Nichols & Hall, 32 Bromfield street, represents the house in New 


being taken up and carefully but not exhaustively treated, the stu- 


England, 
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Antique Painting 
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Bronze Painting 
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Cabinet Varnish, To make 
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Colors, Mixing for Oriental Painting 

Colored Engravings, To Varnish 

Charcoal Drawing 

Cone Work 

Crayon Drawing 
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Drawing, Perspective 
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This most liberal offer we make for this month. 
many lady teachers will be induced to commence a canvass at once. 


Lady is interested in all kinds of 
ow to do the various kinds without 
expending hundreds of dollars for instruction by a teacher is a great 
desideratum. Having found a beautifully illustrated book which 
we think every young lady will desire to possess, we propose to make 
EACH ONE A PRESENT OF A COPY who will send us three new sub- 
scribers to the “ New England Journal of Education” and nine 
The book is entitled 


ART RECREATION S: 
A complete guide to all kinds of 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


The book is handsomely bound, and contains 344 pages. Price 
$3.00. /n order that its character may be known, we give insertion 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
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We trust that 


Not only will other teachers take our journal but heads of families 
who are interested in the cause of education may be easily secured. 
Remember only THREE SUBSCRIBERS for this THREE DOLLAR BOOK. 
Many will find the information here contained worth hundreds 
of dollars to them as teachers of these specialties. Act promptly, be- 
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Publisher's Notes. 
National Normal School, Lebanon, O.— 


‘The entire enrollment for the nineteenth year was 
1,637 students, Ohio furnishing 1,053, Indiana 317, 
Illinois 88, Kentucky 76, Pennsylvania 48, West 
Virginia 20, Maryland 10, Iowa 9, Missouri 7, 
Tennessee 5, Michigan 5, New Jersey 4, New 
Hampshire 3, Vermont 2, Kansas 2, Massachu- 
setts 1, New York 1, California 1, Virginia 1, 
North Carolina 1, Texas 1, Canada 2, 

This institution has grown to its present di- 
mensions without State or National aid, or dona- 
tions from any sect or individuals, It has stood 
entirely upon its. own merits, and now exhibits a 
larger annual enrollment than any other normal 
school in America. _ it offers to young men and 
women of limited means, as we believe, unequaled 
oportunities for obtaming a thorough working ¢d- 
ucation in comparatively a brief time and at a very 
moderate expense, 

The students of this institution are everywhere 
marked for their energy, independence, and enter- 
prise. They are found in all the professions be- 


side teaching, and as teachers they are every- 
where, with scarcely an exception, successful and 


popular. 


Advanced Price of Binders.—Owing to the 
advance: rates of postage on third c'ass matter, 
we shall have to charge for our Binders 30 cents 
for postage, instead of 1§ cents. Those ordering 
immediately will get at the old price, as the law 
has not yet been eniorced, but probably will be 
April Ist. 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New Vork. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
Words aud Phrases Used in Commerce, 


With Explanatory AND PracticaL REMARKS. 
By THOMAS McELRATH,. 


This Dictionary contains information on every subject 
connected with Trade and Commerce, and gives the Names, 
and in most instances Descriptions, of the Commercial Com- 
modities of all parts of the world. The Moneys, Weights, 
Measures, Coins, and Currencies of all countries, with their 
relative values in United States standards. The Maxims 
and Laws of Trade, and innumerable Hints and Illustrations 
of the Principles of Commercial Transactions. 


This Work should be ed in every School, and used 
as a work of reference by both Teacher and Pupil. 
One vol., 8vo., pp. 678. Half Russia. Price $6.00, 
(a Sent by Mail on receipt of price. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
6 


758 Broadway, New York. 


New England Journal Binders. 


We have procured for those desiring to pre- 
serve files of our JOURNAL two styles of very 
neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of the 
whole year, These will be found very conve- 
nient and valuable. 

PRICES. 
In full cloth, stamped with name of _— 

In cloth and paper sides, - - + + 1.00 

Postage on each 15 cts., which should be re 
mitted with the order. Address 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, Mass. 


N°. 2xcusE FOR BAD AIR in Schoolrooms. 
‘The success of these 


VENTILATORS 


has been complete, and entirely satisfactory, and cannot be 
questioned.””—[ Boston 

Our patent double-current Ventilators, in «se on more than 
one thousand buildings, give universal satisfacti 

We have also the best Patent 


WINDOW VENTILATOR, 
eae and very useful for Sleeping-rooms, Offices, Work- 
Please call or send for Circulars. 


U. S. VENTILATION CO., 
68 Water St., Boston. 


A Book for Everybody. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 

=~ well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Ratlway, 
and a renee Teacher Of many years experience, should be 
in Se ds of all who are interested in Education. 

. [thas uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in 

Thed & 1 tO A. D. 3000. 

: lition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address CoL- 
LeEGe Courant, care Frank Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


This department is desi 

such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are 5U 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


YALE GRADUATE who has had several years expe- 
rience as a teacher, is open to an engagement. Add 
Box 1897, New Haven, 


by a Harvard Pot who has already taught. For 
rtict . W. Hicainson, Newport, R. I. 
ANTED. — A situation as Principal or Assistant of 
Grammar or High School, by a aduate. 
imi experience; good testimoni erms, $1 _ 
Address Box 314, Boston, Mass. i 


ANTED.—A 


ition in a Grammar or High School, 

/¥ by a lady teacher of several years’ experience in the 

higher grades. Address M. B., ce of N. E. Journal of 
ucation, Boston. 1 


ANTED.—Board for partial enployment in teaching, 

}¥ by a College graduate who has ample testimonials to 

high and varied scholarship and skill in the class-roem. Ad- 
dress J. D., Box 177, Wilton, N. H. ur 


ANTED.—By a young lady of experience, a position as 

Teacher of English branches, Latin, German, Drawing, 
or Oil Painting; the latter preferred. Address “‘O, N.” care 
of N. E Journat or Epucation. 10 


ANTED.— By a female Teacher who has had eight 

years experience as principal in Intermediate and Gram- 

mar schools in Massachusetts, a situation in a school in Boston 

or vicinity. Highest testimonials. Address APPLICANT, 
Fournal of Education office. 10 


ANTED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of ten 

ears’ standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 

or Natural History in a seminary, academy, or school. He 

has a working library, fine microscope, and illustrative collec- 

tion. For information apply te W. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
Providence, R. I. 2 


ANTED.—A gentleman now neliiog: the position as 

Professor of Modern Languages in a higher institution, 
where he daily instructs about one hundred and fifty students 
of both sexes, would resign his ition if he could find a 
similar one in some other large College or University. Appli- 
cant has been educated at a German University: has had 
over twenty years experience in teaching, and is able to lec 
ture on many educational subjects. Address A. B. C. D., 
care of Dr. Eugene Kingman, 342 Broad St., Providence, R.I. 


New Books. 
First Lessons in Physiology. y 


By C. L. Horze. 192 pp. $1.00. 
Over 40 Eugravings. 


First Lessons in Philosophy. 
By same. 375 pp. $1.00. P i: 
for introduction, 60 cents eaci.. 


The only elementary works of the kind written specially 
for the upper grades of our Common Schools. 


THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 
10 St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books. 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s er’s, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received the first Prize Medal in the Vienna Ex- 
position of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or ad- 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


44m 25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Universal School Record. 
_ By WILLIAM E. BUCK. 


SOMETHING NEW AND NOVEL! 
SAVES TIME! SAVES LABOR! 


Unequaled for Graded Schools, or any School 
in which complete Records of its 
Work are kept. 


Highly commended by Professors HAGAR, Orcutt, WaL~ 
ton, and other leading teachers. Already adopted at Man- 
chester and Nashua, and now on trial at Dover. 


Circular free. Sample copy by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address WM. E. BUCK, Principal of Ash Street School, 
Mancuester, N. H. 9 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEHEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Trape Mark, w tenating No. 


The well known original and populay Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


H GILLOTT & SONS, 
ope John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HQE, Sole Agent. 1 


TINUM APPARATUS, Vessels, Sheet, Wire, 
Pst H. M. Raynor, No. 25 Bond S.reet, New York, 


ies desiring to employ 


OF EDUCATION. 


Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 
FURNACE. 


- The question of properly 
heating and ventilatin 

houses is one of such vi- 
tal importance in a sani- 
wed! as well as an econ- 
omical sense, that no one 
can afford to disregard 
the merits of such an 
heating apparatus as will 
obviate the danger users 
of Cast Lron Furnaces are 
subjected to in the con- 
tinual leakage of poison- 
ous gas and dust, for it is 
impossible to construct 
furnaces of castiron and 
secure impermeability to 


gases. 
(Pat, Mar. 28, 1871.] The many points of su- 
poe in the form of construction, as invented 

Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, Editor of Boston Journal 
of Chemistry, are apparent, and appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, for this 
furnace does away with the serious objections 
which have existed against hot-air furnaces, and 
its sanitary advantages are sueh as to commend 
it to the attention of all intelligent house owners 
and heads of families. 

The Pamphlet, containing matter of interest to 

users of Hot Air Furnaces, will be furnished up- 
on application, 


TEN SIZES BRICK AND PORTABLE. 


Manufactured by LeBOSQUET BROTHERS, 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 


Office and Salesroom, 14 Bedford St., Boston. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, Mattings, &c., . 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE, 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates‘over all other imitations are 


of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured. 


BACH 

No. 1, 54x84 inches, two marking surfaces, $ .30 

& 6 x8% “ six 75 

5, 64 x9% two .40 

“ 6, six “ 


The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound in stiff covers 
and muslin. 

Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 
will be forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receipt 
of half the price printed above. 

For introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 

Address, 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


The Celebrated 


SILICATE 


LATES 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores, N. Y. Silscate Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor, Church, 
ONE DOLLAR'S worth of the best School Sizes 
for the Slate Pencil, mailed to Teachers 
en receipt of Fifty (560) CENTS, 


The Genuine SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 
SLATES are the only ones that have stood the test of prace 


others, especially recent iraitations, having at first but a poor 
marking quality, soon become greasy and utterly useless, 


Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ed- 
ucation who have used the Silicate Slates for years, to the 
entire exclusion of the stone slate. 


Do not ‘break, are bound in the most durable and artistic 
manner, like a book, with cloth covers. One Interleaved 
Book Slate contains three times the surface of a stone slate. 


Our catalogue comprises one hundred and more different 
styles for lead and slate pencil. The standard school sizes 
are about ten styl:s. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and get your samples 
from the manufacturers only. 


Liberal arrangements with Boards of Education. 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopted and extensively USED 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many Cities, Towns, Schools. 
Leading Boc 


191 Fulton 8t., cor, Church, 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


FONT PEN, 


With Capillary Feeder. 
Patented Feb, 10th, 1871. 


Handle contains the Ink. Or- 
dinary gold or steel pens 
used. Ink entirely un- 
der the writer’s con- 
trol; writes 20 
hours, and 
easily 
lied, 


Just 
y the thing 
for continu. 
p ous writers of 
every class, and has 
no equal as a pocket 
pen, always ready for use, 
Prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price, $5, Discount to 
dealers, 


B. LATOURETTE & CO,, 
7 Murray St., New Yor«. 


Maynard & Noyes’ Writing Inks, 


4 


For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes: 
° UNRIVALED. 13 


It is safe, compact, portable, always ready, " , 
ing satisfactory illumination, without resort to chemical light. 


ing catalogues, 50 cents. Address, 


MAGIC. LANTE 


FOR O/L OR LIME LIGHT. 


STANDS 


to use, steady in its action, the only reliable instrament capable of giv- 


RN 


With Marcy’s Trice jet, it gives us the three forms of 


line light, each at its best, with its cost and difficulties reduced to a minimnm, Circulars anc a choice selected list of “ New 
jae, om ”” Magic Lantern Slides, will be forwarded on application, free. The Sciopticon 


Manual, sth edition, includ- 


L. J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


tical use in Schoel-rooms THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. All’ 
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NER ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Eaton & Bradbury's Mathenatice 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 
THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 
' ‘They are believed to present the best methods current 
a attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling a indenen, (being the new method which went 
nade in the Grammar School Arithmetics, 


been made in the Common 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Origina! Features. 
Algebra has a large eee 
ithms has been added with tables to places. 
contains Fins, end besk of Selld Go- 
problems of construction, pract = 


subjects: School Government; Character of Students as contrasted 
pam % the usual time. with those in colleges and public schools; Economy in 
— Boarding; Plan of Government; Formation of New 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
the public schools of Boston, 


Taunton, Hol; ohe, Adams, Palmer, 

Watertown, Winchester, 

¢ number of cities and 

pe West, be- 
and colleges. 


Single copies of sent for 
examination on receipt of half price. 
Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


6 s 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


National Normal School, 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTION— Collegiate, Teachers’, 
Business, Preparatory, and Engineering departments; Extra 
Branches. 


NINETEENTE 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


Lebanon, Warren Co., Ohio. 


G@ Sent free to all who apply for it. #3 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Seventeen Teachers in all Departments. 


GeneraL ARRANGEMENTS.—Religious Exercises; Gen- 
eral Exercises ; Debating Exercises ; Libraries; Apparatus; 
Diplomas; Statistics. 

Distinctive Features. — Training in Teaching and 


Organization ; Location; Statistics for first year; Statis- 
tics, including growth in regard to pupils, teachers, buildings, 
and facilities for nineteen years. Success of graduates. 


Expenses, $2.75 to $3.80 per Week. 


Calendar for 1875-76. 


Classes ; Drill in the use of Apparatus ; Similarity of age and 
advancement in any one class; Freedom from Sectarianism ; 
The Special Character of the School. 
Norma System oF Epucation briefly explained. Cat- 
alogue proper, including 1,657 different names, enrolled for 
nineteenth year. Average term enrollment, about 575. 


STATISTICAL HISTORY. 


PROFESSIONAL HISTORY. 


E. M. THURSTON, 
Monnfuctarer of Superior 


School Furniture, 


DESKS and SETTEES, 


121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERENCES, 
T. B STOCKWELL, 
Commissioner 


Superintendent Schools, 


OBADIAH SLADE, 
Superintendent Buildings, Providence. 


Committee of Federal Street 


A. L. CALDER, Eso., 
Chairman of Buildi 
School House, 


R. S. ANDREW 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 


GEORGE T. Esq., 
Of Warren, R. 
THOS. H. CLARKE, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. L. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


ERASABLE SPELLING 
Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 


GeneraL MANAGEMENT.—With Improvements made in 
nineteen years in sustaining order ; exciting interest in study. 
Change from a code of laws to reliance on voluntary effort, 
a decided success. 

Genera Exercisss.—Different modes of conducting. 
Reuicious Exercisss.—Alwiays voluntary; methods of 
securing cheerful attendance. 

Liprary.—Advantages and Facilities; felt to be indis- 
pensable by most students. 

Revunions.—Their objects and aims; the plan of exer- 
cises for making them attractive. 

Exrositions.—The Exhibition of Practical Work in all 
the branches, especially in the Physical Sciences. 

Pusuic Exerctses.—These are quarterly, and sustained 
by Scientific and Classic Classes. 

TRAtninG oF Tgacuers.—Improvements involv- 
ing a model school and practice classes. Over 10,000 teach- 
ers trained here, working successfully in every State in the 
Union. 

KinDERGARTENISM.— How the pupil teachers are 

in it. 

TRAINING IN THE USE OF Arraratus.—$tu- 
dents perform the experiments, construct and repeir appa- 
ratus. 

Spectat Tratninc 1n Depatinc.—Every pupi 
a class in Debating, and enjoy both practice and 
Srectat Tramninc 1n Composition.—Methads by which 
voluntary effort is made thoroughly effective. 

Tue Art or DrawinG in Reat Op- 
jects.—Acquired in 22 lessons without extra charge. 

Dritt in Mar Drawinc.—How conducted. 

RECREATION AND Exercise.—How provided for; Re- 
markable facts as to the health of the Institution. 


New Mernop of Investigation by Outlining; Not from 
one text-book, but in the use of a full library. 


Kan join 


truction. 


(for Lead Pencil Use.) 5 by 8 Inches. 


words, and 


ite ae are 
spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 


twenty-two 
economical and useful tablet for 


ercises, making it the most 


Conciusion.—Summary of results in nineteen years. 


The Catalogue of this Institution is readable and reliable. 


ee om It will, if properly used, 


composition, and can be written upon aod 


of times. 
apy (postage paid,on receigt of the re- 
tail price, 10 cents. 
For introduction, a liberal discount will be made. 
Address, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, 


used, last for 


erased thousands 


It develops a system of education far in advance of all oth- 
ers. The system is boldly original in its methods, and al- 
ways successful in its results. It saves its students half the 
time and expense ordinarily required. The testimonials to 
these statements are the thousands of our students who are 
found honoring good positions in all the professions, in 
Teaching, in Engineering, and in every form of reputable 
business. AppRESs, 


13 A. HOLBROOK, Principal, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have AGENCY for the sale of their 
in New England, at 
22 HAWLEY S8T., BOSTON, 


of all Publications will 


, School Committees, and 
sesthary visiting Boston are cordially invited te call and 
examine their extensive assortment of Standard Educational 
and Scientific Works, and Text-Books. 

The attenticn of Teachers ~~ School Officers is called to 
following ts of their recent Publications: 


Where a 
be constantly Sound, 


Aen A + 


KRUSI’S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 


Adapted to the requirements of all Schools. 


It is the only complete graded course published. It is 
ly practical, and can be successfully used in classes 


thorou 

by teachers who have had no special preparation or training 
for teaching this subject. The course consists of the follow 
ing: 


Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual. 


Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 
Series (Grammar School),4 Books and 
anual. 
Crm and Shading Series (High School), In 
press. 

Besides the graded course, there will eet cee 
Mechanical, Architectural, and I 

“ies h ~ a short time since the publication of Kriisi’s 
Drawing was begun, they have been introduced into 
United States. 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended as 
an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflections and Princi- 
ples of the Language. 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition. 

Harkness’s Latin Reader. 

Harkness’s Practical Introduction to Latin 
Composition. Part I, Elementary Exercises intended 
as a companion to the Reader. Part II, Latin Syntax 
Part III, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 
to Idioms and Synonymes, 

Czesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 

ar. 

Harkness’s Cicere’s Select Orations. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of 
many of the most eminent classical professors and teachers in 
our -—-, and is already in use in ev State of the 
Union, and indeed, in nearly all our institu- 
tions of every grade, betifel ethedd and 


A Popular Series of Geographies, 


Cernell’s Primary Geography. 
Cornell’s Intermediate Geography. 
Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 
Send for pamphlet giving full description and testimonials, 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 


Send for evidences of the merits and success of this prac~ 
tical séries. 


Miss Youmans's New Botanical Series. 


First Lessons in Botany. 
Second Book of Botany. 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans. 


New and Fresh. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Science Primer Series—Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, 
Physical Geography, Geology. 

Wrage’s Practical German Series. 

Taylor’s History of Germany. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 

Youmans’s Chemistry. (A new Edition in Press.) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 
hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free to Teachers 
and School Officers on application; also our “ Educational 
Record” for 1874, with interesting articles on the subject of | § 
Educati 

Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
pondence in refer€nce to our Text Books, and all other edu- 
cational topics. Address, 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Or 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 


53 & 55 John Street, New York, 
Publishers of 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s National. 


System of Penmanship, which for over 
twenty years has maintained supremacy in that de- 
partment. Also, 


Potter & Hammond’s Standard System 
of Penmanship, in 15 Nos. 

P. D., D. & S. Tracing Books, and 
Shorter Course, four Nos. 

Bartholomew’s Drawing. 

Patterson’s Map Drawing. 


McVicar’s Spelling Blanks, 3 Nos.: 
No. I.—Words; No. I11.—Words and Definitions; No. 
11 1.—Words, Definitions, and Sentences. 


Hanaford & Payson’s Bookkeeping. 

Potter & Hammond’s 

Hanson’s Latin Course. 

ses, | Cambridge Course of Physics. 

Gampbell’s German Grammar. 

Magill’s French Series. 

Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy & 
Ethics. 


Crosby’s Greek Series: 


Grammar, Lessons, Tables, and a new and revised cdition 
of the ANABASIS, with Notes, Lexicon, and Citations 


complete. 
The Publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 
various branches-of study in the foregoing list ; and partic- 


ularly invite correspondence—also request the favor of Cata- 
logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & C0,, 
53 and 55 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


New England Agency, 
32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
A. S. MANSON, Agent. 12 


NEW ENGLAND 
Journal of Education 


AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


For certain classes of advertising we may safely assert 
that the columns of our journal | furnish the best medium in 
the United States. 

Having the subscription lists “al five publications merged 
in it, and reaching the best class of educators in every 

rt of the country, it presents to advertisers a most excel- 
font means of addressing the best grade of teachers and the 
best families not only in New England, but throughout the 
United States. Unlike the common paper that is ya 
over and thrown away, this is almost uniformly filed and 
bound for future reference. It has been our aim, in fixing 
our rates of advertising, to put them so low that any one 
wishing to advertise can afford to do so. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING RATES. 
First Page. 


Full Page (single insertion), . #85 00 

Space per agate line, +4 

“ “ “ eac oO 20 

“ “ “ 26 oO 18 

“ “ “ “ 52 “ “ oO 17 
Other Pages. 

Full Page (single insertion), . . . $75 00 

Space per agate h line, OR 

3 insertions, each « 0 20 

“ “ “ 1 oO 15 

“ “ “ “ 26 “ “ 12 

“ “ “ “ 52 “ 10 

Five Cents per Live’ extra for specified j ition. Small 

advertisements removed to give room for full-page or half- 


page advertisements. 
Publishers’ and Educational Advertisements. 
Advertisements inserted once at 17 cents per line ; three 
times in succession at 15 cents per line each insertion. 
Specified position, regular rates. Special terms for three 
months, six months, and one year. 
Cards in Educational Directory. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 
Under this head we insert 20 words or less for 50 cents 
each additional word, 2 cents each insertion. Each sub- 
sequent insertion after the first, 2 cemts per word. 
&™ No commissions allowed on Publishers’ and Educa- 
tional advertisements. 


i i 00 
3 lines year, including Paper, one 
“ “ “ 30 00 
6 * “ “ 35 00 
2 “ “ “ 60 00 
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